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DE LUXE SPRING CRUISES 


to the 
MEDITERRANEAN 


1930 
* 


C RUISE next spring midst the 
golden lands that rim 
the sunlit Mediterranean. Let 
the ‘“ Arandora Star,” most 
luxurious of all cruising liners, 
take you where mystery, colour 
and romance abound—to places 
such as Algiers, Tunis, Malta, 
Corsica, Naples, Venice, Athens, — 





BY THE BLUE STAR LINER etc.—blue skies, blue seas, health 


« nd enj nt all the time. 
ARAN DORA STA R’ , Shc ee - all i 


“ Arandora Star” Cruises. 


No liner in the world so effectively com- 
bines charm with comfort and luxury as 
the “Arandora Star.” Every Stateroom a 
Cabin de Luxe, glorious clear Games Deck, 
Open-Air Swimming Pool, etc. 


March 14 to April 11. 27 days. 6,786 miles. To Spain, 
Corsica, Italy, Malta, Rhodes, Haifa, Cairo, Algiers 
and Portugal, 

April 12 to May 6. 24 days. 6,408 miles. To Spain, 
Tunis, Constantinople, Greece, Italy and Rhodes. 

May 7 to May 30. 22 days. 5,816 miles. To Morocco, 
Sicily, Dalmatia, Venice and Algiers, 

May 31 to June 17. 17 days. 4,418 miles. To Tangier, 
Morocco, Canary Islands, Madeira and Spain. 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3, Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1 (Ger. 5671) 











LIVERPOOL, Bie Star Line, 10 Water St. BRADFORD, B. Ackerley &. Son, 260a Swan ‘Arcade, 

BIRMINGHAM, . Ackerley & Son, Temple GLASGOW, Nowery & Co., 124 St. Vincent St., C.2. 
Buildings, Ternpbs St. ;MANCHESTER, B. phot 4 Son, 207 Deansgate. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TY NE, Hall Brothers. . PARIS, Cie Internationale des Wagons- Lis. 


And Principal Tourist Agents. 
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ners pipes 
upreme tobacco 


” West African pipes 


The practice of tobacco smoking in Africa, where 
hemp had formerly been inhaled, was introduced 
by Europeans. The habit spread rapidly and 
@ reat variety of pipes came into use. 
On the Western Seaboard the influence of the 
white man is te be seen in the figures carved 
upon the pipe bowls, but further inland the 

resemble more and more fetishes 
and ancestral figures which played such an 
important part in the !ife uf the people. 


Some 
and the 















NOW ALSO IN 20 ABORKET TINS AT 2/8 


G.B.107 
issued by The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Treland), Ltd. 











on 
YOU CAN SAVE 
INCOME TAX 


by paying monthly, quarterly, half-yearly, or 
yearly instalments to the United. Kingdom 
Provident Institution, under whose contracts 
you secure: 
Cover in the event of premature death 
and 
Provision for your own advanced age. 


THIS SAVING OF INCOME TAX 
makes such Contracts attractive, and secures 
investments at a good rate of interest. 


ov 


If you write to the Secretary 
at 19% STRAND, W.C. 2, mentioning your 
age, an illustration, applicable to 
your case, will be sent to 
you at once. 


FUNDS EXCEED £18,000,000. 


Chairman: The Right Hon. Walter Runciman. 














ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND PresipDENT—TueE Most Hon. THE 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C. 








Medical Superintendent: Danie. F. Rampavt, M.A., M.D. 


THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary Boarders, persons suffering from incipient 
nervous and mental disorders, as well as certified patients of both sexes, 
are received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacterio- 
logical and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special 
nurses, male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous 
villas in the grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 

This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients and voluntary boarders can be admitted. 
lt is equipped with all the apparatus for the most modern treatment 
of Mental and Nervous Disorders. It contains special departments 
for hydrotherapy by various methods, including Turkish and Russian 
baths, the prolonged immersion bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, 
Electrical baths, Plombiéres treatment, etc. There is an Operating 
Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an X-ray Room, and Ultra-Violet Apparatus, 
and a Department for Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It 
also contains Laboratories for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and 
pathological research, 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapv is a 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
eccupying themselves in farming, gardening, and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 

The Seaside house of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Voluntary Boarders or Patients may visit 
this branch for a short seaside change or for longer periods. The 
Hospital has its own private bathing house on the seashore. There is 
trout-fishing in the park. 





At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, 
such as carpentry, etc. . 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 








A Great Work with A Great Object 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 
““ARETHUSA”’ TRAINING SHIP 


Over 28,000 poor boys and giris have been given a chance in life, and have 
been trained to become good and useful sons and daughters of the Empire. 








10,090 Boys have been sent to the Royal Navy 
and Mercantile Marine. 
1,100 children are always being maintained. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED 


to prevent curtailment of any Branch of the 
Society’s Work. 


Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND 
QUEEN. H.R.H. PRINCESS MARY, Cowntess of 
Harewood, FIELD-MARSHAL H.R.H. THE DUKE 
OF CONNAUGHT. 

President: H.R.H,. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Chairman and Treaswer: FRANCIS H. CLAYTON, 
Esa. Deputy Chairman: LORD DARYNGTON. 
Chairman of ‘“‘Arethusa” Committee: HOWSON ¥. 
DEVITT, Esq. Secretary: F. BRIAN PELLY, A.F.C. 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, wW.C.2 


The Society pleads for Legacies and Bequests. 
































(Telephone: No, 56 Northampton), who can be seen in Lendon by 
appointment. 








SOUTH AMERICA 


BY THE 


ROYAL MAIL 


AND 


PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON & LIVERPOOL 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


For full particulars apply to: 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.I 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 
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= oe Sf RY TABLE WATER 
ROBIN HOOD , get iE BISCUITS 


“ROYAL” BOILERS SO CRISP, SO THIN. 7 COOoD 
are suitable for fixing in scullery | Made only 


or kitchen, and will give warmth | 
in every room when used in , 
conjun aang with ‘ROYAL’ J Sof ai sle 





adiators. 
Through all Heating Engineers. 











The Beeston Boiler Co., Ltd., 
Beeston, Notts. 
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Secures to every ay in tasteful |S 
HOME FURNISHINGS which are never » 
elsewhere. . . . . . See Ulustrated 5 
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DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES 





Will you help this Baby and his 7,999 brothers Pip a 
8,000 
CHILDREN BEING SUPPORTED. 
10/- 
will feed one child for ten days. 
It is not too late to send 


your Christmas Gift. 











Cheques and Orders payable ‘Dr. Barnardo’s Homes Food Fund,” and 
crossed, -may be sent to Dr. Barnardo’s eye 22 Barnardo House, 
Stepney Causeway, London, EF. 1. 





can be provided 
£1,000 225% 
9 death if earlier 


by an annual payment of 
£16 10s. from age 25 


£24 35 
£41 45 
£91 55 


No office publishes lower premiums for such 


assurances than the 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No shareholders No commission 














A Christmas Plea 


Please do not forget me at Christmas. I am one of the 
little girls at the Alexandra Orphanage. We are 
looking forward to having a happy time at Christmas 
and can do so if kind friends will put us on their “ List 
of Gifts.” There are 370 of us at Maitland Park, 
Haverstock Hill, London, N.W.; some are as young 
as eighteen months and others nearing their fifteenth 
birthday—almost ready to start out in life. We have 
come from all parts of the country. We are just like 
other boys and girls, in that we look forward to 
Christmas—but unlike most children, we have no fathers 
to provide presents for us. A gift from you would be 
a great help. 





Please send to our Secretary, 


Mr. FRED J. ROBINSON, 


ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE 











34/40 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 4. 
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News of the Week 


The Coal Bill. 
ON Thursday, December 19th, Mr. Lloyd George took 

up the debate on the Coal Bill where it had been 
left by Mr. Graham and Sir Herbert Samuel. He has 
never spoken with more vivacity or with a more dazzling 
tange of quip and metaphor; yet it was a disastrous 
speech. He gave a new turn and polish to everything 
which had been said by Sir Herbert Samuel, but added, we 
think, no new idéas. Sir Herbert Samuel had struck 
gloom into the Labour Party by his deadly analysis, but 
Mr. Lloyd George produced an audible agony of misery. 
He, of course, approved of the reduction of hours and 
the National Wages Board—both borrowed from the 
Liberal policy. The Bill, he went on to say, called itself 
a marketing Bill, but it was really a Bill for fixing prices 
and limiting output at the word of the coalowners. 
There were only two possible policies for saving the 
industry—an increase of prices and complete reorgani- 
zation. The Government had chosen the first. 

* * * * 

The Government, he went on, having protected the 
owners, did very little to protect the consumers. It 
seemed to be indecent even to mention the price of coal 
When the consumer was concerned! The owners and 
the miners had: ‘‘ combined to pillage the public.” 
Finally, Mr. Lloyd George’s attacks on Mr. Ben Turner 





(“whose quota of responsibility is greater than his 
standard of capacity”) and on the Attorney-General 
were considered so malignant that the Government 
abandoned their plan of putting forward at this stage 
some offers drafted to meet the Liberal criticisms. No 
doubt Mr. MacDonald and his colleagues felt with the 
Frenchman who said: C’est impossible a@ causer avec un 
monsieur comme ca. Those who are outside the Labour 
Party may reflect that Mr. Lloyd George’s attack on 
Mr. Ben Turner had wit and that wit should always be 
forgiven ; but Mr. Lloyd George must know as well as 
anybody that the Labour Party has always been slower 
than the older parties to put up with satirical ridicule. 
This is a defect which time may remedy. Our complaint 
is that Mr. Lloyd George did not treat a very serious 
situation seriously enough. 
* * * * 


Everybody must be struck by the paradox of a Labour 
Government thrusting away from them the Sankey 
Commission and rigging up a capitalistic combination 
which can limit and fix prices under the shelter of the 
law. In the division on the second reading the Govern- 
ment only just got home. A strange scientific failure 
again! Nobody really wanted the Government to be 
defeated, yet they very nearly were. The figures were 
281 against 273—a majority of 8. Now we must look 
forward to the Committee stage for a vast improvement 
in the Bill, which is attainable if some tongues can be 
bridled and all parties will agree to place the cause of the 
nation above the sport of taking easy shots at their 
opponents. 

* % x * 
Mr. Thomas and Unemployment 

On Friday, December 20th, when the House of Commons 
discussed unemployment Mr. Thomas was as_ usual 
ill at ease. There is a growing tendency to sympathize 
with him on the ground that no man can cure unemploy- 
ment in a hurry in spite of all that was lightly said before 
the General Election. If this tendency develops into a 
willingness to secure the co-operation of the whole 
House in an attempt to abolish the greatest bulk of 
persistent unemployment which any organized country 
has ever experienced, there will be a_ political gain 
not measurable by the mere growth of employment. 
Mr. Kingsley Griffith, one of the Liberal Members for 
Middlesbrough, led the attack. The triumvirate 
appointed to cure unemployment, he said, had added 
200,000 men to the live register. This increase could 
not be explained wholly as seasonal. When it v-as said 
that 500,000 more men were employed than in 1926 
it had to be remembered that the number of insured 
persons had increased by 690,000. As for Mr. Thomas’s 
estimate that he could provide 190,000 man-years of 
work during the next five years—why, more than half 
of that amount would be accounted for by the normal 
work under the Road Fund ! 

* * * . 

The severest critics were members of the Labour 
Party. Mr. Wheatley, who is as proficient in cold satire 
as any member of the House, was merciless. The Lord 
Privy Seal, he said, had sincerity but not Socialism : 
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he frequently lunched with Capitalists but would not 

publish the conversation afterwards; he boasted of 

orders for steel sleepers in this country, but the Great 

Western Company ordered them from Canada. The 

idea of selling British coal to Canada was also a “ sleeper.” 
* * * * 

Mr. Baldwin’s speech was a succession of quiet medita- 
tions. His criticism was sorrowful and sympathetic 
by turns, never bitter. He himself, he explained, had 
acted throughout on the knowledge that the only real 
resources of this country were inherited good will and 
inherited experience. No Conservative Prime Minister 
could expect the confidences of organized Labour. The 
present Government were not thus handicapped, 
yet under their administration there had been a 
rise of seven points in the cost of living and a fall of 
five points in real wages. A painfully nurtured revival 
had been blighted by the prospect of vague and vast 
burdens on industry. All Mr. Thomas’s schemes provided 
work for only a third of those who had become unemployed 
since the General Election. 

* * * * 

Mr. Thomas had little more to say than that the Labour 
Government were spending much more on the cure of 
unemployment than had been spent by the late Govern- 
ment. He showed genuine courage, however, in repeating 
his conviction that the only real cure for unemployment 

as to improve industrial equipment and organization. 
He would not spend a penny on unproductive work. 
The weakest part of his speech was his inability, or 
unwillingness, to give an exact estimate of how many 
men he expected to find work for by his special schemes. 
His reiterated phrase “ man-years ” looks very knowing 
but he uses it too much as a smoke-screen. Reviewing 
the whole debate we can find nothing nearly so important 
as Mr. Baldwin’s expression of hope that the day will 
come ‘‘ when we may all be able to get together on these 
subjects without thinking who is to get political advantage 
out of it.” 

* * * * 
Peace in Industry. 

There is very good news from what used to be the seat 
of industrial war. Although the employers’ bodies—the 
Federation of British Industries and the National Con- 
federation of Employers’ Organizations—refused to act 
on the advice of the Melchett-Turner Conference and set 
up a National Industrial Council, they have now accepted 
a plan for regular discussions with the General Council of 
the Trades Union Congress. Mr. A. J. Cook moved the 
resolution which was passed unanimously. The two 
employers’ bodies insist upon preserving their inde- 
pendence of each other, but they agree to the appointment 
of an Allocation Committee to determine which of them 
shall undertake the discussion with the General Council 
of any given subject. The range of topics is wide 
~—unemployment, finance, taxation, social services, educa- 
tion, Imperial trade, international trade, trade facilities, 
and so on. Such discussions will bring the manual 
workers into close acquaintance with all the details of 
business. The scheme is an important advance. Masters 
and men, to use the old-fashioned phrase, are doing 
much better than our politicians, and we can only hope 
that the contrast will not be unduly insisted upon to the 
discredit of Parliament. 

** * * * 
The Way to Co-operation in India 

On the eve of the National Congress at Lahore several 
of the political leaders in India so far rallied to the concep- 
tion of a Round-table Conference as to request an inter- 
view with Lord Irwin. The leaders in question—all 


ce, 


elder statesmen of the Congress party—are Mr. Patel, 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Mr. Jinnah, 
and, most important of all, Mr. Gandhi. We recognize 
that the “ new mental outlook ” in this country for which 
we plead in a leading article requires its counterpart in 
India, and here is a step—even if it be no more than a 
step—in the right direction. The Calcutta resolution; 
however, demanding Dominion status by the end of this 
year, holds the field, and it is all a question of common. 
sense and good will prevailing over Constitutional niceties 
and legalism. A vile attempt to kill the Viceroy was 
made as his train arrived at Delhi. A bomb wrecked the 
dining car, but only one person, a native attendant, was 
injured. Of course, this outrage will not deflect by an 
inch the policy of one of the best Viceroys who have ever 
ruled over India; he will neither be intimidated nor will 
he subtract anything from the concessions which he 


believes to be right. 
k * eo ey 


The Egyptian General Election 

The Egyptian General Election took place last Saturday 
and resulted, as was expected, in an overwhelming 
success for the Wafd. The Liberal Party, whose leader, 
Mahmoud Pasha, negotiated the proposed Treaty with 
Mr. Henderson, took no part in the election. There was 
much less rancour than usual at the polls, as not only 
was the Liberal Party absent but all mention of the 
Treaty had been absent from the discussions. No doubt 
the members of the Wafd felt that they could not say 
anything in favour of the Treaty without by implication 
praising Mahmoud Pasha, who was the object of all 
their attacks. It is expected that Nahas Pasha, the 
leader of the Wafd, will shortly become Prime Minister, 
and the real opinion of the Wafd on the Treaty will 
then be released. 

* * * 

The Australian Tariffs 

The criticism in this country (notably by the Australian 
section of the London Chamber of Commerce) of the 
new Australian Government’s tariffs has provoked a 


- reply from Mr. Scullin, the Prime Minister. He pleads, 


above all, the need to create employment, putting the 
present number of the unemployed in Australia at 
150,000, and asserts that the building up of primary 
and secondary industries side by side is the right way. 
For the same reason he flouts the suggestion of a world 
tariff truce. He does not mention at all the attractions 
of ‘Empire Free Trade.” His answer to the British 
Government’s representations is that the duty on finished 
goods can in no wise be remitted, but that some relief 
may be expected on raw materials such as cotton yarn, 
* ** * 7 

The Proposed Tariff Truce 

Australia is by no means the only offender against the 
spirit of international co-operation, to which lip-service 
is paid each year in Geneva. A meeting has recently been 
held in Paris to examine the question of putting into force 
the Convention of 1928, for the abolition of export and 
import restrictions, and all progress is held up by the 
defection of Poland and Czechoslovakia (and Turkey, 
which is, of course, outside the League). Eighteen coun- 
tries have ratified the Convention, including all the chief 
European States and the United States. The check is 
serious, because it is understood that preliminary agret 
ment as to customs barriers is a pre-requisite to a tarifl 
truce, even in Europe. A Conference to establish the 
latter is due to meet in January. The deputation to the 
Treasury of prominent British business authorities of 
December 20, reveals the disquiet felt in this country at 
the economic selfishness which seems to afflict the nations 
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sssoon as they are out of “ the atmosphere of Geneva.” upset just before the Hague Conference. For 


(ne redeeming feature is the present visit of a French 
eonomic and Parliamentary mission to Germany to 
discuss trade and tariff relations. 

* * * * 
from War to Peace 

A new White Paper explains what it all signified, 
when, amid acclamation, the Government announced at 
Geneva that Great Britain would sign the Optional Clause 
of the Hague Statutes. This very praiseworthy attempt 
to ensure an informed public opinion has once more 
started the hare of the “freedom of action of the 
British Navy.” Professor A. Pearce Higgins, writing in 
the Times on December 20th, reminds us that hitherto, 
as in Mr. Henderson’s speech at Geneva in 1924, His 
Majesty’s Government has always made an appropriate 
reservation in this matter to our obligations under the 
Covenant. He points out that the Peace Pact in itself 
jsnot enough to account for the dropping of this reserva- 
tion in relation to the Optional Clause, and supports 
General Smuts’ demand for a “ supplementary general 
convention” such as would carry the principles of the 
Peace Pact to their logical conclusions. No one in this 
country, still less on the Continent, imagines that the 
institution of war will be eliminated from political relations 
by any solemn proclamation of Governments in council. 
In other words, the urgent task is to devise, in place of war, 
machinery for the pacific settlement of international 
disputes. The signing cf the Optional Clause is, in this 
direction, the beginning of wisdom, though it does not, 
of course, touch disputes that can be classed in the 
political category. 

* * * * 

In the United States this White Paper seems to have 
caused a quite unnecessary pother, being widely inter- 
preted as an offence to American sovereignty. Our 
New York correspondent last week seemed to encourage 
that American attitude of feudal independence which 
makes a mockery of the whole international peace move- 
ment. The less careful American newspapers have 
misunderstood the situation, for the Memorandum clearly 
says, “* As between members of the League there can be no 
neutral rights because there can be no neutrals,” and 
leaves the question of American responsibility in the air, 
where the Americans are, unfortunately, content to leave 
it. There is still evidently much confusion of thought, due 
to the use of the same word “ War ” both for independent 
State action and for action taken on behalf of the com- 
munity of States (minus America). We agree, however, 
with the Manchester Guardian that the terms of inter- 
national law should be reinterpreted and renovated as soon 
as possible so that it may be possible to discuss the 
“Freedom of the Seas” in terms of realities. 

* * * * 


The German Financial Crisis 

The German Finance Minister, Herr Hilferding, has 
resigned, together with his chief permanent official, 
Dr. Popitz. Thus Dr. Schacht, the President of the 
Reichsbank, has got his way after all. He has indeed 
triumphed all along the line and made not only 
Herr Hilferding and Dr. Popitz but the whole Govern- 
ment conform to his will. The Government wished to 
float a short-term foreign loan, but Dr. Schacht, making 
full use of his position at the Reichsbank, stopped the 
movement and forced the Government to substitute a 
domestic redemption fund for the floating debt. By 
this means he has given the Government the credit it 
Tequired. The Times correspondent says that all parties 
admit that Dr. Schacht’s policy is sound in itself, but 
their admission leaves one still deploring a dramatic 


Herr Hilferding’s successor can scarcely be expected to 
know as much about the Hague business as 


. Herr Hilferding himself. Dr. Schacht seems to have 


troubled very little about that. 


* * * * 
Palestine 

The Times of Friday, December 20th, published an 
important letter from Lord Balfour, Mr. Lloyd George 
and General Smuts—members of the War Cabinet 
responsible for the Balfour Declaration in regard to 
Palestine—urging that the present Commission which 
is inquiring into the recent outbreak should be succeeded 
by a Commission with much wider terms of reference. 
They suggest that the Commission should investigate the 
whole working of the Mandate. They acknowledge that 
the pledge to give the Jews a National Home in Palestine 
was “ unequivocal” but as the present situation affects 
them with deep anxiety they consider that “ some 
readjustment of the administrative machine” may be 
required. They add that such a Commission would be 
an advertisement to the world, that Great Britain has 
not weakened in the task to which her honour is pledged. 
There was good cause for this letter. The relations of 
Jew and Arab seem at present to be settling down to a 
sullen strife which expresses itself in manifold reprisals, 


agrarian, commercial and personal. 
Bs ok * * 


Great Britain and Soviet Russia 

On Friday, December 20th, the Prince of Wales received 
the new Sovict Ambassador, who presented his credentials. 
Afterwards Mr. Sokolnikoff called at the Foreign Office, 
and Notes were exchanged on the subject of propaganda. 
In a published statement Mr. Sokolnikoff said that the 
absence of normal relations between the two countries 
was “‘a constant menace to the maintenance of peace,” 
and necessarily impeded “ stable trading relations.” We 
entirely agree. Mutual confidence, however, will be a 
plant of slow growth. It is easy for Mr. Sokolnikoff to 
point to the already considerable increase of orders by 
Soviet organizations in London in the current year, and 
to be enthusiastic about the “ five years’ plan of economic 
development.” The pragmatic Englishman does not 
share the Russians’ touching faith in plans and statistics, 
and British trade is not likely for some years to supply 
more than a fraction of the Soviet demand. 

* * * * 

We hope, of course, that British manufacturers will 
“‘study seriously the question of adaptation to the 
peculiarities of that market,” but this will depend almost 
entirely on the City. M. Sokolnikoff throws out a broad 
hint that his Government still seeks to make the granting 
of credits a condition of any settlement of financial claims 
(and counter-claims). The position, as it is generally 
understood here, is, of course, exactly the reverse. Nego- 
tiations will be arduous, but however difficult and desper- 
ate, they will be worth while. And, as Mr. Maurice Dobb 
explains appropriately in a letter which we print this week, 
Soviet Russia’s political and economic system is not 
simply a wicked form of anarchy, but in her view a 
deliberate and scientific attempt to discipline her “ indus- 
trial revolution,’ so as to avoid the mistakes of the 
Western nations. In that sense Mr. Sokolnikoff is 
justified in speaking of its “ unalterable basis.” 

* * * * 

Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 5} per cent. on 
December 12th, 1929. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Monday 993; on Monday week, 99%; a year ago, 102% ; 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Monday 85}; on Monday 
week, 853; a year ago, 904. Conversion Loan (3$ per cent.) 
was on Monday 74%; on Monday week, 743; a yearago, 
79}. 
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Wanted—A New Mental Outlook on India 


N the relations between nations it is the imponderables 

that count. Too often the attention of statesmen 

is focussed on immediate problems of government and 

the vision of the far-off horizon is obscured. A. satis- 

factory solution of the problems at issue between Great 
Britain and India will require a large measure of vision. 

It is not the purpose of this article to deal with the 
immediate form of government to be put into force in 
India. That problem is in the hands of the Simon 
Commission and, until it presents its report, it is not 
for the outsider to come forward with counter-proposals. 
What we are asking is that there should be a new mental 
outlook in this country towards India, its problems and 
its peoples, and a greater tendency on the part of the 
politically-minded in India to appreciate our difficulties. 
Assuming that there is no higher destiny before India 
than as a free member of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, people of good will in both countries should 
try to dissipate the misunderstandings that have arisen 
during the past quarter of a century. 

It is useless to say that all is well with British-Indian 
relations. The Indian politician looking round the 
neighbouring States of Asia, and hypnotized by some 
of the political catchwords of the day such as “ the 
right of self-determination,” wants with one bound to 
obtain the institutions which have come as a matter of 
slow growth in the West. Hence there is a feeling of 
restiveness under the limitations of British rule. The 
Briton, on his side, accustomed for over a hundred 
years to regard India as a “satellite” State, “ the 
fairest jewel in the British Crown” or “the chief 
dependency of the British Empire,” exacerbates the 
feelings of the Indian intelligentsia by talking about 
India as if it were the property of the inhabitants of the 
British Islands to do with just as they pleased. 

Nothing could be more harmful to friendship between 
the two peoples than the confused thinking of some of 
the writers in the British press on India, who seek to 


inflame the British electorate against reform by telling - 


it that some suggested course of action in India might 
jeopardize British trade worth many millions. Writers 
such as these seem to think that Great Britain’s attitude 
should be measured in pounds, shillings and pence and 
they do not see that the course of action which they 
recommend is calculated to cause just that decline of 
British trade in India which they most fear. 

What is required, apart from legislative and consti- 
tutional changes, is a new outlook on the part of the 
people of Great Britain towards India. It is impossible 
to say when India will become a free and self-governing 
unit in the British Commonwealth. But Great Britain 
must remember that a solemn pledge has been given 
that responsible government is to be the goal which we 
are all working for, and that fact must never be forgotten. 
Sooner or later, therefore, we must attune our minds to 
the thought that India is an equal; that an Indian is 
entitled to just as much respect and consideration from 
us as a Japanese or the citizen of any other country ; 
that there must be no more patronage and condescension 
in our attitude and that considerations of material 
advantage must not weigh with us. 

The only question for the Englishman sincerely 
desiring that India shall remain a part of the British 
Commonwealth to ask himself whenever any course of 
action affecting India is proposed is this, is it for India’s 
good? Are we ready to get out of our minds the thought 
that in our relations with India force is the ultimate 
arbiter and consequently that we can impose our will 


in the last resort? Are we prepared to accord to 
India the right to withdraw from the British Com. 
monwealth should she desire to do so, a right 
which, anyhow, by implication, we have admitted jp 
the case of Canada and South Africa and the other 
Dominions ? We agree with Mr. Gandhi that India’s 
permanent position in the British Commonwealth would 
be much more secure if based on the good will of the 
people of India rather than on force. But if we cay 
assure Indian Nationalists that an increasing number 
of Englishmen see their point of view and are genuinely 
anxious to advance the welfare of India by every means 
in their power, we must ask them in turn to throw their 
weight into the scales on the side of conciliation. Friends 
of India in this country have many difficulties to face, 
for powerful interests are constantly seeking to inflame 
the British electorate against further concessions. Their 
task is rendered much more difficult when Indian leaders, 
possessed of a “ grievance complex,” continually harp 
on the past and refuse to recognize our good faith. Of 
course there have been mistakes on the British side, as 
there have been on the Indian, but cannot. patriotic 
Indians, of all parties, turn their eyes to the future and 
concentrate their attention on the wrongs to be set 
right in the body politic in India? The Indian reformer 
has plenty of work confronting him at home and in 
creating the new India of his dreams he will surely 
welcome British co-operations 

The task before the Simon Commission, of recommend- 
ing to: Parliament a measure for the future governance 
of India, is as intricate a problem as any which has 
ever confronted European legislators. It would be diff- 
cult to estimate the advantages which would accrue if 
some of the present suspicions in India of British good 
faith could be removed. _To the writer, who was some- 
what closely connected with Irish affairs before the 
outbreak of the ‘* Anglo-Irish war,” there seems to be 
an analogy between Ireland and India. Great Britain 
failed at that time, because of her inability to see the 
situation from the Southern Irishman’s point of view, 
and within two years she had to climb down, and give 
away more than Irishmen would have been satisfied 
with two years previously. The analogy with Ireland 
does not hold good in its entirety, because the Indian 
Princes (the rulers of the Native States) are not pursuing 
as intransigent a policy as Ulster in its attitude towards 
Southern Ireland’s political aspirations. On the contrary; 
while displaying all their traditional attachment to the 
British Crown, they are holding out the hand of friendship 
to British India, and thereby afford a means of bridging 
the gulf between Great Britain and_politically-minded 
India. If the leaders of Indian opinion think that there 
is in England a failure to recognize that times have 
changed, we fear the consequences. 

Cannot we in Great Britain make use of our golden 
opportunity to-day and show that we want to be friends 
with India, that we know that in the last resort India wil 
not remain a part of the British Commonwealth unless 


the majority of her people wish to do so, and that the 


politically-minded Indian desiring freedom for his country 
is just as much entitled to his views as the Englishman! 
Whatever India’s future form of government may be, 
who can estimate the good that would result from British- 
Indian friendship ? An alliance of the British and Indian 
peoples, both of them free partners in our World Commot: 
wealth, would have an influence upon world peace impos 
sible to over-estimate. The British people have a great 
opportunity at the present time of winning Indian frien¢ 
ship. Will they rise to the occasion ? 
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The Committee Spirit 


f that elusive personal convention, the “‘ average man,” 

could become articulate upon the conduct of the House 
of Commons in the past session he would give his reasons 
for profound disappointment. He would say that there 
isa vast amount of industrial and social reorganization 
yaiting to be done before Great Britain can become an 
Al nation, that there has never been such an excellent 
opportunity for doing it as there is under a minority 
Government, but that most of the little which has been 
accomplished is on the wrong lines. He would certainly 
be more indulgent towards a Government with a sweeping 
majority than he is to the present Government, because 
he knows that nothing is more difficult than for a Govern- 
ment to collaborate with their opponents when they 
are being pushed from behind by powerful supporters 
who are ready to call every compromise fainthearted. 
He can find very little excuse for a failure in genera] 
co-operation now when the Government are living on 
sufferance and are liable to be put out of existence any 
day. He feels still more strongly about the lack of 
excuse when he reflects that anyhow there is “ very 
little difference between the parties.” They are all 
agreed in principle upon such important things as the 
Rationalization of industry, slum clearance, and so on, 
He would add that during the past few weeks there has 
been no trace of what may be called the Committee 
Spirit, no trace of any attempt to make use of the excep- 
tional conditions to treat scientifically and dispassionately 


‘such subjects as used to be tossed about on the storms 


of party passion. 

The Prime Minister has talked, indeed, in a wise 
phrase about the House of Commons acting as a Council 
of State, but he has done little more than throw out 
the phrase. Perhaps he hoped that it would work like 
some magic incantation without any moral insistence 
from himself. He has not talked, as statesmen talked 
during the War, about a mighty combined effort. Yet 
such an effort is as necessary now as then. Nothing 
could be more unscientific than the Government’s 
treatment of the coal and Unemployment Insurance 
problems. In both cases they have made their pledges 
the basis of their policy knowing full well that they 
could only partly redeem the pledges and that the 
consequent legislation would be a hybrid thing. Both 
these subjects needed original thinking, undeflected by 
promises sure to distort a policy which might otherwise 
have been coherent and consistent. It will be said 
that the Government could not ignore their promises, 
We admit that; we are merely tracing the trouble to 
its source. The whole system which makes Ministers 
the victims of direct electoral bargains in regard to 
money needs correction. The Prime Minister could, 
however, have at least invoked more assistance from 
the other parties. 

Mr. Baldwin, in his position, could not have done so 
much as the Prime Minister in appealing for the sub- 
ordination of party interests to a national policy. Still, 
by his personal example, which is one of the most valuable 
assets in public life to-day, he has repeatedly implied 
his dislike of unnecessary partisanship. If he had been 
constituted differently he would have gone further and 
by the recognizable arts of leadership have enforced his 
will upon his followers. That has not happened. At 
the moment the Unionist Party has lost itself and many 
of its members give only a casual attention to their 
duties in the House of Commons. 

Then we come to Mr. Lloyd George, who, on Thursday, 
December 19th, when the Coal Mines Bill scraped through 


Weoiaa 


its second reading, made one of the most brilliant debating 
speeches of his life and did one of the worst day’s work 
that he has ever done for democracy. Whatever cautious 
movement there was towards bringing the Committee 
Spirit into action was thrown back by his spirts of 
vitriol. The political correspondent of the Times says 
that it had been arranged that after Mr. Lloyd George’s 
speech, a Minister should ask the leave of the House 
to answer categorically the questions which had been 
asked by Sir Herbert Samuel and Mr. Lloyd George. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Lloyd George’s disparaging personal 
remarks had deprived the Government of all wish to 
do this. The arrangement silently collapsed. The com- 
mittee room, which had been reserved for a consultation 
of the Liberal Party upon Mr. Graham’s expected offer, 
remained empty. Mr. Lloyd George had effectually 
banished the Committee Spirit. 


Could not Mr. Lloyd George have given the Government 
—even if he was giving them the benefit of a doubt— 
the credit for decent, not to say national, motives ? 
We agree with him that the Coal Mines Bill is extremely 
unsatisfactory, but it is obvious to the average man that 
the Government’s very willingness to treat the coalowners 
gently proved that they recognized the necessity of 
proceeding as a minority Government should—by 
caution, conciliation, compromise. Of course, everybody 
sees now that they backed the wrong horse. If they 
had introduced into their Bill provisions for compulsory 
reorganization they would have got their second reading 
by a larger majority. That, however, does not affect 
the motives with which they put their Bill together. 
It was only too easy for Mr. Lloyd George to ridicule 
a Bill which gives the coalowners the power to fix prices 
with only a shadowy control by the Board of Trade. 
It was only too easy for him to talk about industry 
being ‘“‘ held up by a band of quotas” and to call the 
measure a Coalowners’ Bill. But what is the effect of 
all this? It is setting public opinion against the coal- 
owners and in effect inviting the Government to believe 
that the only real alternative is nationalization—the 
very thing which the opponents of the Government do 
not want. Such are the triumphs of demagogy ! 


Happily the fates are often kind to folly. They have 
provided yet another opportunity, and a better one 
than ever, for co-operation. In Committee the Govern- 
ment having behind them, to begin with, only a majority 
of eight, will not be able to force the Bill through in a 
hurry. They must expect, and we hope they will accept 
willingly, ample discussion. The Bill can, after all, 
be transformed in Committee. We cannot go into 
details, but it is essential that the road should be cleared 
for a complete reorganization of the industry. Nothing 
else will suffice. On the whole, the Government need 
not be sorry, as it is notorious that their back-benchers 
have not much conceit of the Bill left in them. 


The absence of the scientific spirit from the coal 
debates was quite as apparent in the conduct of the 
Unemployment Insurance Bill. Mr. Snowden acknow- 
ledges that he has little money to spend, but a con- 
siderable part of that amount has been bestowed where 
it is least needed—upon the junior workers. The 
rewriting of the clause about “ genuinely seeking employ- 
ment’ was a masterpiece of inconsequence. The 
Attorney-General having declared that it was unthinkable 
that applicants for benefits should be allowed to sit at 
home smoking their pipes and drawing money while 
officials searched for jobs for them, shortly afterwards 
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re-wrote the clause so as to provide for the unthinkable 
thing which he had (with some exaggeration) described. 
Nor does anyone know whether the Insurance Fund is 
to remain an insurance fund on an actuarial basis or 
to serve the double function of insurance and relief. 
One can hardly imagine anything more unscientific. 
Though Mr. Snowden has reluctantly increased the 


«2,11. 


ee 


revenue of the Fund, more is to be paid out than wij 
come in. The Fund is still insolvent. 

The fact remains that the Committee Spirit can stij 
be applied to this and many other subjects. Perhaps 
the Christmas recess will make our politicians of gj 
parties better acquainted with the painful reflections of 
the onlookers. 


The Week in Parliament 


rFXHURSDAY’S debate (Dec. 19¢h) on the Coal Mines Bill 

developed into one of the most overwhelming on- 
slaughts ever made upon a first-class measure, and the 
Government responsible for its production. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s speech was, by common consent, a great parlia- 
mentary triumph, recalling in its sweep and power the fiery 
denunciations of his early career, but with the added 
depth brought by years of responsibility and experience. 
His economic arguments were more closely reasoned than 
usual, and riddled the main provisions of the Bill ;_ while 
the scathing personal attacks, with which he deliberately 
concluded, effectually destroyed any chances there might 
previously have been of accommodation between the 
Government and the Liberal Party. Mr. Hartshorn was 
entrusted with the main defence of the Government’s 
proposals, but his heart was obviously not in the business, 
and he made a very poor showing. 

Thereafter the assault was steadily carried forward, and 
with ever-increasing effect, by Major Thomas, in an 
excellent maiden speech; by Sir Tudor Walters, whose 
condemnation of the marketing scheme, as a coalowner, 
was significant and impressive ; by Major Colville, who 
presented the Scottish objections to the Bill with admir- 
able lucidity; and by Lord Hartington, who made 
what was in some respects the most interesting and the 
most constructive speech of the whole debate. 

All this time the Labour members sat in serried ranks, 
fooking very glum indeed. Occasionally one of them 
faltered into the discussion for a few minutes. But 
there was nothing they could say, so they soon faltered 


out again. Never was any serious attempt made to . 


answer the devastating criticisms which for two days 
had been ceaselessly hurled against the Bill. 

And gradually the morose silence on the Government 
benches was replaced by visible restlessness and audible 


irritation. This stopped when Mr. Churchill rose to 
wind up for the Opposition. He spoke with great effect, 
And the icy silence with which his remarks were pu. 
posely received by the Socialists in no way diminished 
the impression he created. 

He, too, reassumed an earlier manner, and one far 
better suited to the present Parliament. The phrasing 
from time to time was as brilliant as ever, the imagery 
as witty and telling. Take, for example, this: “I can 
visualize a poor woman, very likely a widow, who goes 
to a butcher’s shop and buys a piece of meat in respect 
of which the butcher has been fined for selling it to her 
too dearly, and she takes it home and fries it on a fire, 
and the coalowner has been fined for selling the coal 
to her too cheaply. A strange and wonderful philosophy 
we are being taught by our intellectual guides!” But 
the speech as a whole consisted of solid slogging political 
argument, thoughtfully built up tier upon tier, and delivered 
with more than a touch of ruthlessness. 

The Prime Minister made it quite clear that he accepted 
Mr. George’s speech as a challenge, and a division took 
place in a scene of great excitement. The result was 
probably the most satisfactory in the circumstances, and 
reflects great credit on the Labour whips. 

The debate on unemployment the next day was somewhat 
of the nature of an anti-climax. Mr. Wheatley gave the 
Government an anxious half-hour—he is an able parlia- 
mentarian, and when he means to be nasty, as on this 
occasion, no one can do it better. Mr. Baldwin ruminated 
in a detached sort of way about the problems presented 
by the industrial revolution, and interested the House, 
as he always does in this particular mood. Mr. Thomas 
failed to answer any of Mr. Lloyd George’s questions and 
to make any defence of his shortcomings, but secured a 
comfortable majority for his salary, WatTcHMAN, 


In Defence of the Faith 
VI.—The Mystery of Suffering 


[The Rev. Dr. Maltby, who is the writer of this article, is a 
prominent Wesleyan Methodist scholar. He is at present the head 
of the Wesleyan Methodist Deaconess College at Ilkley, Yorkshire. ] 


rQFYHERE is a mystery of suffering, because the full data 

for a demonstrable theory are not, and cannot be, 
in our possession. But it is not mere mystery, for there 
is also meaning. There is a meaning, so far discernible in 
the known facts, which points to moral ends, and justifies 
the presumption of a moral order. For that hypothesis 
we have at least as good ground as the pioneers of modern 
science had for their early faith, now so wonderfully 
verified, that there was an intelligible order in the heavens 
above and the earth beneath. 

Difficult as the problem is, it is often made much more 
intractable by gratuitous subjective additions. There is 
a fallacy, for instance, in our way of adding up the 
sufferings of all sentient creatures into one sum total of 
misery. This is to terrorize the imagination with an 
abstraction. If we must pursue this fallacious arithmetic 
and add up individual troubles into a collective misery, 
we ought to be arithmetical still «nd proceed to divide 


the total by the number of people who share it. I suppose 
we should choose that the fifteen hundred millions of the 
human race should bark their individual shins every 
Monday morning, rather than that one little child should 
suffer the agony of burning in a blazing house. And if 
fifteen hundred million small pains do not add up to one 
great one, this is because pains do not add up at all. 
Find the most crushing burden laid on the most innocent 
life, with the smallest prospect of any consequent good, 
here or hereafter, and you have found the problem of 
suffering at its acutest. 


We ought also to remember that our modern estimate 
of pain is not final. Valuing comfort as we do, our age 
has an almost cowardly sensitiveness to trouble of any 
kind. Nevertheless, we cannot help admiring those who 
make light of it, and we despise the weakness which 
makes much of it. Pain therefore is definitely a relative 
thing. Fear makes it monstrous: courage and faith 
know it for what it is. Moreover, even where sorrow is 
not nobly met, ‘it is something to know that physically 
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our nerves will not carry more than a certain amount of 

in, and Nature has her means of escape. And when 
the troubles are of the mind, the result of many anxieties 
jsnot simply cumulative pain. We forget one trouble in 
our preoccupation with another. No one can have had 
much to do with ordinary people in trouble without won- 
dering at the obstinate cheerfulness which insists on 
forgetting what one would have thought unforgettable. 

We come nearer to the heart of the matter in a truth of 
great consequence—namely, that suffering cannot really 
be known from the outside. This has never been better 
expressed than by Robert Louis Stevenson in the corres- 
pondence with William Archer. Archer, not then knowing 
the man, had characterized Stevenson’s hospitable atti- 
tude to life as the easy philosophy of some “ fox-hunting 
squire ”” who had never known an ache ora pain. Steven- 
son made friendly but earnest remonstrance. ‘“ Are you 
aware,” he wrote, “that the praiser of this ‘ brave 
gymnasium ’ has not seen a canoe, nor taken a Jong walk 
since "79 (six years), that he is rarely out of the house 
nowadays, and carries his arm in a sling?” Then in a 
later letter :—- 


“You are of the school of the generous and not the sullen pessi- 

mists ; and I can feel with you. I used myself to rage when I saw 
sick folk going by in their bath-chairs; since I have been sick 
myself (and always when I was sick myself) I found life, even in its 
rough places, to have a property of easiness. That which we suffer 
ourselves has no longer the same air of monstrous injustice and wanton 
cruelty that suffering wears when we see it in the case of others. 
And your wonderful statement that happiness tends to die out and 
misery to continue . . . . is diagnostic of the happy man raging 
over the misery of others ; it could never have been written by the 
man who had tried what unhappiness was like.” 

And again :— 


“T see a universe eternally different from yours; a solemn, a 
terrible, but a very joyous and noble universe, where suffering is 
not at least wantonly inflicted, though it falls with dispassionate 
partiality, but where it may be, and generally is, nobly borne . 
where above all . . any brave man may make out a life which 
shall be happy for himself, and by so being, beneficent to those 
about him... . To me the medicine bottles on my chimney and 
the blood on my handkerchief are accidents; they do not colour 
my view of life, as you would know I think, if you had experience of 
sickness.” 

This is bravely said, and perhaps too highly pitched for 
a prudent and pedestrian faith. But it is not a doctrine 
of yesterday. It is of noble ancestry, and may be seen, 
exemplified and acted out, in any poor street of any large 
town, in the lives of common folk who could not pen a 
line in its defence, and have no notion that they are doing 
anything wonderful. We could not help admiring this 
blithe courage, even if it had no better justification than 
that it makes the best of a bad business. But the Christian 
faith supplies the true context and a reasonable basis for 
this refusal to be daunted by difficulty or to regard suffering 
as meaningless. It affirms that the world is a “ Vale of 
soul-making,”’ and that it is carried on, not for our com- 
fort, but for character. In St. Paul’s words: ‘“‘ We can 
triumph even in our troubles, conscious as we are that 
trouble works out to endurance, and out of endurance 
comes character.” St. Paul at least knew what suffering 
was, and knew it from the inside. If it is easier to receive 
a spiritual truth when supported by some natural analogy, 
then it should be remembered that the Christian affirma- 
tion is an extension into the realm of moral persons. of 
Nature’s law for all her creatures. The whole biological 
process is the illustration of the principle that “ trouble 
makes for endurance and out of endurance comes char- 
acter.” Courage is Nature’s first and great command- 
ment. There is not a creature that crawls or runs or is 
borne on wings but has attained what faculties it pos- 
sesses by accepting risks and braving dangers. And when 
the ethical imperative appears in the evolutionary story, 
when with the appearance of man the moral life becomes 
possible, the requirement of courage is not less inexorable. 

Nothing can be made of a man until he learns fortitude, 


and fortitude can only be learned in the school of danger 
and difficulty. There is, indeed, some shallow thinking 
which questions whether the product is worth the process. 
It is the shame of some modern moods that pain and sin 
are regarded as comparable evils—or comparable illu- 
sions—-as though it were a question for discussion 
whether it were better to break your leg or to break your 
word. Serious thinking, however, does not challenge the 
mere presence of suffering and difficulty in the world. 
The challenge is rather that there is too much of it and 
that it lights on the wrong people. 

To deal with the second point first, it might be fair to 
ask who are the right people? The notion that trouble 
should come to those who deserve it lies deeper in us than 
most people suspect. We are startled when we find 
suffering coming on the young and the innocent, the pro- 
mising, or the useful person. Yet if the alternative were 
adopted, if the virtuous carried certificates of immunity, 
and the good never died young, if all the moral accounts 
were balanced at the day’s end and rewards and penalties 
promptly distributed, the world would be a very horrible 
place: we should have a race of cowards and cadgers, 
but not of men. We are treated here as a family ; we are 
members one of another, and suffer for and with one 
another; and it is because we suffer for and with one 
another that pity and compassion live amongst us. 
This is human life, and if we were offered the chance of 
contracting out, only in our weakest moment would we 
accept release. But we must have done with the notion 
that suffering is “ inflicted ” on a man, either as punish- 
ment because he deserves it, or as discipline because he 
in particular needs it. Much of human suffering falls 
with a kind of passionate impartiality on the good and 
evil alike, requiring each to share the travail of the 
world, with the assurance that if we meet it nobly we 
shall find it more than worth while. This is life as we 
find it, and the Christian faith affirms that God so 
ordained it, with this addition—-that His love travels 
always with His law, and that He comes with every 
consequence. Therefore, it can be said that nothing can 
come to us that cannot bless us, and the saints testify 
from experience that all things work together for good 
to them that love God. 

But while it is undeniable that on a very large scale 
human suffering works out to moral ends, it may be 
objected that there is often no such result, and that in 
many instances, the accumulation of trouble is such as 
to be utterly disabling. Various things may be said to 
turn the edge of that objection, but there is no real 
answer if we have surrendered faith in the life beyond. 
The Christian religion requires infinite horizons: it is a 
lunacy if immortality is an illusion. But if death is 
only the door from one room to another, and we carry 
through ourselves, and nothing but ourselves, then it is 
obvious that we have no warrant for saying that any 
human experience is finally fruitless. Even in this life 
we often come to bless the frustrations which once we 
resented, and it is a reasonable thing to suppose that it 
will be so in whatever life we are granted beyond. 
Experiences here may yield their lessons there. ‘“ These 
after-thoughts of our mortal grief are forethoughts of our 
immortal peace; showing under what fair and quiet 
aspect will then appear the stormiest passages of life.” 


Next week we shall publish the seventh article in this second series, 
* Faith and Works,’ by Dr. Rudolf Otto. Previous articles have 
been ‘‘ The Modern Outlook in Theology,” by the Bishop of 
Gloucester; ‘‘ The Modern Attitude to the Bible,” by Canon 
Vernon Storr, of Westminster ; “ Providence and Free Will,” by 
Rev. F. H. Brabant; “ Christianity and the Beyond,” by Dr. 
Edwyn Bevan; and “ The Wondrous Fellowship,” by Mr. Algar 
Thorold. 
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The Secular Side of Christmas 


. Opry ne Day has to persons of distinction a 

good deal of insipidity about it.” So wrote a 
journalist of the eighteenth century. The fashionable 
world complain, he declares, that it is altogether too 
much like Sunday, “ although the share which devotion 
had in the solemnisation of Christmas is very greatly 
reduced.’ All the fine people go out of town if they can 
and forget the whole business. 

But we thought that Christmas was so merry in “‘ those 
days”? Well, apparently our forebears thought the 
same about what they called “‘ those days.” But they, 
like us, felt it to be a dreary time in their own. If we 
turn over the pages of Addison’s Spectator, the Rambler, 
the Tatler, the Lounger, all those collections of once 
topical essays, we find constant laments about the dullness 
of the modern Christmas. 

Christmas presents still load the stage coaches, the 
writers admit, but they no longer tend to general merri- 
ment. They do but serve as a reminder of the past 
custom of “ distributing provisions at the severe quarter 
of the year to the poor.”” But that is all over, we read (in 
1754), the poor have little or no cheer at Christmas. 
These presents are designed as ‘‘ compliments to the 
great from their inferiors.” Parsons sent them to their 
patrons, tenants to their landlords. ‘ Nor is the hos- 
pitable custom of keeping open house for the poor neigh- 
bour any longer regarded.”” The Squire, we learn, “ gets 
drunk with his brother fox-hunters in the smoking-room ” 
while his household servants “‘ swill their Christmas ale 
by themselves.” The real poor are outside all this 
swinish ‘‘ merriment.” Sir Roger de Coverley, it is true, 
did differently, but Addison writing of him nearly forty 
years earlier than the essayist whom we have been quoting 
repeats again and again that “‘ the knight’ was a very 
old-fashioned man, noticeably old-fashioned, one ‘“‘ whose 
venerable figure drew upon him the eyes of the whole 
room.” He kept to the “laudable customs of his 
ancestors’ and sent at Christmas “a string of hog 
puddings with a pack of cards to every poor family in 
the parish.” He loved, he said, “‘ to rejoice their poor 
hearts at the most dead uncomfortable time of the year.” 


But these are distinguished folk, and very poor folk. 
Surely the middle class were in those days very “* merry ”’ 
at Christmas. There does not seem much record of it, 
judging by the newspapers of the time. ‘I have heard a 
plodding citizen most bitterly complain of the great 
expense of the housekeeping at this season when his own 
and his wife’s relations claim the privilege of kindred to 
eat him out of house and home.” Apparently they were 
not so very fond of family parties even then. Even then, 
it was thought necessary to apologize for the part which 
eating took in festivity. It is only feasting, we are told, 
which can bring together all sorts and conditions of men, 
great and small, ‘the philosopher and the buffoon.” 
Family parties bring them together anyway, and with a 
result not always conducive to merriment—or at least 
not till we can look back upon them from a safe distance ! 

Of course, this grudging spirit on the part of the 
* plodding citizen” had something to do with ‘the 
present total decay of trade and the load of taxes.” But 
you have to look back a long way to get beyond that 
state of distress, as. the early journalist observes, for he 
himself remembers “‘ the country undone ” at Christmas 
time for forty years. 

To go back to Sir Roger de Coverley, the ‘‘ laudable 
doings” of his ancestors, say his grandfather—(people 
do not usually quote and imitate ancestors much further 
back than that)—-would take one into the time of Pepys. 


—— 


‘What sort of Christmas did he spend as arule? So far 


as our memory serves us, very “ quiet ” indeed. One gy 
two that he speaks of were notably dull. This is how he 
spent December 25th, 1668 :—-‘* To dinner alone with my 
wife who poor wretch, sat undressed all day, till te, 
at night altering and lacing of a noble petticoat, while 
I by her, making the boy read the life of Julius Caesar 
and Des Cartes book of Musick.” True there were some 
merry Boxing Days when he went to the play, “hear 
a wench sing very naughtily ”’ and watched Nell Gwynn’s 
‘* acting of a serious part which she spoiled.” 

Of another Christmas Day he speaks with disappoint. 
ment. He went to the ‘ Queene’s Chapel ”’ to see “ the 
ceremonies.” From nine o’clock on Christmas eye til] 
two o’clock on Christmas morning he stood in a crowd, 
and though very near the altar rail ‘‘ expeeted but found 
nothing extraordinary.” He was, he says, “ sorry for 
coming, there being nothing but a high mass.” On his 
way home “ drank some burnt wine at the Rose Tavem 
door while the constables came, and two or three bellmen 
went by, it being a fine, light, moonshine morning.” 

A Christmas sermon which Pepys once listened to at 
Whitehall bears a little on our subject. He spent the 
morning “ looking over pictures,” and then walked to 
Chapel where Bishop Morley preached “‘ a poor but long” 
sermon “ reprehending the jollity of the Court.” The 
courtiers laughed, to show, as Pepys points out, that they 
didn’t think much of Bishops. While rebuking vice he, 
however, “ did much press us to joy in these public days 
of joy and to hospitality. But one that stood by whis- 
pered in my ear that the Bishop do not spend one groat 
on the poor himself.” 

Stow in his London gives a wonderful account of the 
Christmas streets in the Middle Ages. Decorations and 
processions delight the mind’s eye. It was a very young 
world then, even in the literal sense of the phrase. Scholars 
and apprentices swarmed. Men did not live to be old, or 
not in great numbers. The two streams of riot and 
religion ran on together before the waters were divided at 
the time of the Reformation, and spontaneity got lost as 
the sacred and the secular diverged more and more widely, 

Where the obligation which we all inwardly acknow- 
ledge to be “ merry ” at Christmas takes its origin it is 
hard to say. Is it, perhaps, an unconscious recollection of 
childhood, a kind of mirage, a reflection of days before our 
teens, when a few presents and a little company could not 
fail to make us merry ? We are very much inclined to 
think that this is true. They are only a few years behind 
us these merry Christmasses ; we do not need to search 
for them among the shadows of historical change, or to 
try to bring them back, as Dickens tried, by a strong 
effort of sentimentality. We can turn round and look at 
them quite close, enjoy them even in our children’s eyes, 
but for most of us grown-up people they are—-and perhaps 
they always have been—over ! 

CrciLIA TOWNSEND. 


Punch—and the Bloomsbury School 


S there will, I take it, always be a Chelsea Clique 
there will, no doubt, always be a Bloomsbury 
School, despite Mr. Humbert Wolfe’s malicious wit :— 
“Confident that Art and Brains 
Died with them and Maynard Keynes 
The School of Bloomsbury lies here, 
Greeting the unknown with a sneer.” 
The superiority of the intelligentsia and even more col 
spicuously of the pseudo-intelligentsia is manifest and 
unconquerable. The I and P-I together make up for the 
purposes of this communication, the Bloomsbury School 
And the Bloomsbury School does not like Punch. 
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It does not like the Spectator. It will no doubt deign 
occasionally to glance at the more perverse paragraphs of 
other weeklies. What it makes of the daily papers, 
morning and evening, one simply cannot imagine. Per- 
haps news is not so important as views, and views can be 
held and aired more easily where the crude facts of life do 
not obtrude. 


I repeat, the Bloomsbury School does not approve of 
Punch. One of the School’s chief ornaments, whose 
literary ability is only equalled by a congenital and con- 
scientiously developed talent for advertising himself and 
his clever family, once said in my presence that Punch 
had never printed a joke which could amuse any man of 
real intelligence. I reminded him that at least one really 
intelligent man—to wit, myself—was regularly amused ; 
and that I knew of others. And if there are indeed any 
people who find that they cannot laugh at Mr. E. V. Knox 
or Mr. A. P. Herbert (to say nothing of Mr. Albert Had- 
dock) they are not to be envied. The trouble certainly 
does not lie with A. P. H. or Evoe, but with some defect 
of temper in the reader. I imagine, however, that the 
members avoid the risk of laughing at the jokes in Punch 
by never seeing them—it being as much as their place in 
the School is worth to be found handling the unclean 
thing. 

It need not, however, be denied that many intelligent 
people outside the School (to cling to the courageous 
assumption that any such exist), while they appreciate 
much of the fare provided each week by the Sage of 
Bouverie Street, regret that the menu is so definitely re- 
stricted. Without making an Important and Absorbing 
Subject, which after all has been from the beginning of 
civilization one of the main sources of laughter to man- 
kind and was no doubt intended so to be, by a merciful 
Providence conscious of the tough job it had set humanity 
in the task of life—without making it, I say, as tiresome 
both with pen and pencil, as La Vie Parisienne contrives 
to make it, Punch might, we think, venture to recognize 
occasionally what I hope even the least licentious among 
us admit to each other and to our friends (of both sexes 
in these free days), that there is much honest diversion 
to be got out of Sex as a Fount of Humour; and little 
harm where good taste and discretion handle the reins. 
To maintain so strict a taboo on a discreet and decent 
humour in this kind is to put a premium on the more 
dubious issues of the Stock Exchange. 

However, as Punch takes some pride in being a family 
newspaper, and as the British Family is notoriously above 
“that sort of thing ’*—an opinion which must make the 
Bright Young People of our day grin affably over their 
cocktails—we must not perhaps look for any startling 
change in this direction. Besides, to be fair, there are 
sound arguments, moral and financial, for the more con- 
servative view ; and most of us, I imagine, would rather 
have our Punch as it is than a London Life in the Gallic 
manner. 





More serious, perhaps, is our impression that the fearless 
Punch, who in his youth hit hard at the heads of the 
mighty, does now in his maturity play a little too con- 
scientiously for safety. Stock figures of fun—the soup- 
blowing profiteer, the cit on horseback, and the ample 
fur-clad wives of these ; the blowsy char, the pretentious 
butler, the lazy working-man—figure all too frequently 
as butts for his not too unkindly humour. We find no 
castigation of the snobbery of the hunting field and other 
haunts of the really old best people, though indeed 
A. P. H. has been allowed to make some fun about a 
“bad fox.” And perhaps there might be a little more 
bite in its cartoons both in the drawing and the captions. 

And here, making an end of our grievances, let us 


count our blessings: a paper thoroughly English, duly 
setting forth the English tradition of tolerance and free- 
dom from malice; a light-hearted record indispensable 
to historians of English common life day by day, not 
complete, indeed a little narrow—but we have already 
noted that ; a good-tempered chastiser of the comfortable 
worldling’s little foible and vanities. 


Under its distinguished Editor Punch has raised its 
general literary standard, notably in his own province of 
light verse. Punch in simple truth, and contrary to the 
opinion contained in the long current jest, is better than 
it ever was. When A. A. M. basely abandoned Miss 
Middleton and the Rabbits for Belinda and Christopher 
Robin, Punch suffered a loss; but the more broadly 
human A. P. H., one of England’s most promising political 
and social reformers, has more than filled the gap; and 
Evoe, with his dexterous gift of happy nonsense stiffened 
with a keen sardonic humour, makes laughter out of the 
most trivial incidents of daily life; the knowledgeable 
and wise veterans E. V. Lucas and Charles Graves finely 
keep up their paper’s prestige; one of the newer men, 
Anthony Armstrong, capably guys the Army and less 
august institutions ; P. R. Chalmers adds a gracious fancy 
to a deep love of country life and country sports ; the 
* outsiders ” have to satisfy as conscientious and exigent 
an Editor as ever swung round on his chair to welcome 
or bite the nervous caller. 


To turn from pen to pencil: Shepard with his graceful 
line, Reynolds and Belcher with their shrewd eye for 
character, Baumer carrying on not unworthily the work 
of Du Maurier as recorder of passing modes and manners, 
George Morrow with his odd fancies and brilliant line, 
Fougasse with his genuinely ridiculous inventions, W. K. 
Haselden with his witty caricatures and titles, with help 
from a dozen competent others, make up as sound and 
laughter-making a team as any paper in the world 


commands. 


There was once a certain peer who, proposing to stretch 
forth his hand and buy up Punch, was outraged to find 
that Punch was not for sale, determined to put it out of 
business by creating a rival sheet of unexampled wit, 
humour and satire. The Little Hunchback had the 
laugh of the Great Man, whose offspring was still-born. 
And there were other earlier rivals that faded peacefully 
The Sage is still laughing. The Bloomsbury 
School be hanged ! JUNIUS. 


Logs to Burn 
ONSIDERING firewood—a very proper thing to 


consider, being seasonal, and also because its 
value in enchantment seems to be increased yearly as 
the dominion of the gas-fire grows all around—I would 
suggest that the best firewood of all, though the old ** Logs 
to Burn” rhyme does not mention it, is oak driftwood ; 
old oak that has been salved from the sea-shore, left 
to dry grey, and put on the fire in logs as fat as they 
possibly can be. What a fire then for bitter nights! 
For driftwood burns slowly, with a glowing, scorching heat, 
no splutter and little smoke, and all the time over the big 
log there will be playing blue and green rippling tongues 
of flame that are in themselves an entertainment. It 
would not be easy to beat that with any fuel: the only 
trouble being that unless one lives close by the sea, 
and, moreover, is prepared to expend time and energy 
on outwitting other beachcombers bent also on making 
something from the storm, driftwood is hard to come 
by. Little of it, nowadays, is likely to be oak anyhow : 
so that, no doubt, it is just as well that it should be left 
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out of the Rhymer’s list. The best wood, according to 
him, is ash, of which he says : 
“But ash logs, all smooth and grey, 
Burn them green or old: .- 
Buy up ‘all that come your way, 
They’re worth their weight in gold. 

It is true that ash burns very well, that ‘“‘ ash when 
green is fit for a queen”; but personally, priding myself 
on being something of a connoisseur of firewood (which 
I am sure no queen ever was) I know of half a dozen 
woods I would rather burn, not necessarily because they 
burn better, but because they are producers of a magic 
which ash lacks. Oak driftwood transcends all woods 
because, not only does it burn as well as any, but it 
brings the colours of the rainbow on to the hearth. Ash 
does not, and in addition it has little or no scent: so 
what is it but a mere competent and pleasant enough 
heat-producer ? 

On the other hand, as the rhyme says :—- 


“Pear logs and apple logs, 
They will scent your room: 
Cherry logs across the dogs 
Smell like flowers in bloom.” 


Larch also, and some kinds of fir, as well as crab apple 
and beech, will scent a room deliciously, and for that 
reason I would put them above ash: especially crab- 
apple and beech, crab apple even for sheer intensity of 
heat being a finer firewood than ash; and beech—though 
I have grown rather contemptuous of it lately through 
familiarity—having the peculiar quality of being able 
to set free, as it burns, all the fresh, damp, aromatic 
odours of the woods in autumn. Sometimes, too, 
beech will ripple with random blues and greens, and 
then it is a wood .to be reverenced, as possessing the 
three qualities that make a perfect firewood. But at 
other times beech burns sulkily and wants so much 
coaxing that the price of it—and the wood-merchants 
do not appear to think of ash alone as worth its weight 
in gold—seems a scandal and an insult to the whole 
tradition of the roaring winter fire. It is of first impor- 
tance that there should be a certain amount of crackling 
and fierce blazing; and if beech will not do that it is 
poor stuff, probably diseased. ‘One of the best antidotes 
for such sullen wood is birch, which burns fast and hot, 
with a brilliant flame. 

But any logs, indeed, with the exception of elm (it 
is agreed by all authorities that elm is intolerable, though 
I have never tried it) and possibly sycamore and lime 
of the commoner trees—any logs to burn are better, 
surely, than no logs. Give me hawthorn, holly, maple 
pine—and, of course, pine-cones: a whole _basketful 
of big, hard, dry cones, that will crackle and glow—- 
and I will stoke up a finer fire for windy and chilly nights 
than coal alone could ever provide. The small woods 
will come first, to splutter and make a cheerful light 
and sound: larch twigs and holly branches that “ burn 
like wax”: then the enormous log, say a section of pear- 
tree trunk, that will need no attention and just. burn 
away with its constant glow and scent, until, with a 
few knocks from the poker, it is ready to disintegrate 
into embers: then—but the only important thing is 
that there should be embers at the end of all: soft, 
flaky, alternating between grey and crimson, in a great 
glowing heap, embers fit for sitting over with no other 
light. H. M. 
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Correspondence 


A LETTER FROM OBERAMMERGAU. 
[To the Editor of the SPEcTATOR.] 


Sir,—As my quiet little Bavarian home is soon to be the goa} 
of many thousands of people from all over the world, who wil] 
come here from May to September, 1930, to witness. the 
fulfilment of the vow, made by the villagers of Obcrammergay 
in 1634, to perform the Passion Play every tenth year, as a 
mark of reverent gratitude to Almighty God for preserving 
them from the plague which was decimating Europe, I think 
it will interest you to hear a little of our life and happenings 
during the winter. 

After one of the warmest, and most lovely, autumns ever 
known in the Ammergau Alps, snow has gently fallen for 
four days, and has enveloped the little village of Oberammergau 
in the white mantle of its winter sleep, from which it wil] 
only be awakened by the joy bells of Easter, proclaiming the 
new life returning both to human beings and also to Mother 
Earth, who will exchange her snowy carpet for one equally 
white, one of snowbells, those fairy relations of our 
smaller snowdrops, which sway and dance in the wind till 
one can almost hear their soft music. The first snow, which 
with great kindness holds its hand till All Saintstide is over, 
so as not to extinguish the flames of light in the little lanterns 
which adorn every grave in God’s Acre on All Hallow E’en 
and All Souls Day. 

Winter replaces the noise of a dying autumn, and 
only the jingle of sleighbells is heard in the snow-clad streets, 
as wood is carted from the forest. December Ist brings us 
Advent Sunday, with its nearer anticipation of Christmas, 
that wonderful home festival to which old and young alike 
look forward. Local custom gives us an ‘“ Advent Tree ” or 
‘Advent Wreath”: the trees are diminutive Christmas 
trees, which bear one candle for each Sunday in Advent ; the 
wreaths are wooden rings with as many holes as there are 
days before Christmas Eve, decorated with fir green, and gay 
ribbons, and hung up over the dining-table, one candle being 
added every night till the circle is complete. Advent also 
brings us the ‘* Angel’s Mass,”’ the very early Mass at which 
the school children sing thrice a week, the origin of which is 
uncertain. 

December 6: A day of quaking hearts amongst the 
children, to whom the yearly advent of St. Nicholas is a very 
real thing. When dusk falls, two figures are seen going in 
and out of all the houses where there are children—St. Nicholas, 
in episcopal robes, and his black servant, both carrying sacks. 

If the’ parents give a good report, St. Nicholas rewards 
the children with nuts and cakes; but if an adverse one, 
then the black servant pops the guilty one in his sack, and 
runs off with him, till bitter tears and promises of amendment, 
ensure the culprit’s release. It is quite noticeable how good 
most children are in the early days of December! Quietness 


- reigns once more, till the silver stars shine out on the “ Holy 


Night ” as we designate Christmas Eve here. 

Through the unshuttered windows, the lighted Christmas 
trees may be seen in every home, however humble ; to shine 
forth a weleome to the Christ Child, so soon to be born anew 
in the hearts of His waiting people. 

The large Christmas trees on either side of the War Memorial. 
as well as the small trees on each of the graves are lighted, 
and twinkle like little fallen stars. 

Midnight draws near; the moon and the stars vie with 
one another in brightening the deep azure sky, and in shedding 
their radiance on those, who, like the shepherds of old, are 
— their way, lantern in hand, down from the mountain 
side. 

The church bells peal across the snow, to be answered by the 
magnificent new peal from the Benedictine monastery at 
Ettal. The church fills rapidly, the music and the sweet 
voices of the singers rise and fall till a triumphant shout 
rends the skies, ‘‘ Gloria in excelsis Deo.” 

New Year’s Eve, or Sylvester, as we say here in memory 
of the good Saint of 335 has a lovely custom. Evening shadows 
see the whole village in church, listening to a homely discourse 
from their priest of the events of the past year, and uniting 
in penitence, and thanksgiving, for all their shortcomings and 
blessings. The service ended, a procession is formed, headed 
by the band and choir, when all go forth ‘ to seek the star.” 

Three men, dressed as the Royal Magi, preeeded by 4 
huge illuminated star, lead the villagers forth, through the 
snowy streets, brightened by the unshuttered windows showing 
the lighted Christmas trees ; pausing at intervals to sing old 
carols. As they wind their way on, they are met by a similal 
procession formed of children, led by three boy Magi. . The 
two processions join forces, and return to church for a solemn 
Te Deum, before dispersing to celebrate the coming of the New 
Year with mirth and merriment, either in their own homes 0 
in one of the inns. 

So 1980 dawns ; may God give us grace to end it in the same 
simple happy spirit in which we have begun it.—I am, Sir, &¢, 


Your CORRESPONDENT IN OBERAMMERGAU. 
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The Theatre 


* MapAME Puiays Nap.” By BrenpDaA GIRVIN AND MONICA 
CoseNS. AT THE NEW THEATRE.] 


JuEsE are the days when the earnest and regular playgoer 
wisely refrains from the theatre, which, as he knows, must 
now suffer from a sort of gay demoralization. 

Home for the holidays come the children. Out of their 
receptacles, holes, and corners—like the Pantomime demon 
out of a trap door—emerge the Old Favourites, newly be- 
dizened. We may compare them to the ancient relations who 

thered in many homes, this past week, to interrupt the 

mily’s occasional game of complicated Bridge with blithe 
frivolities—General Post, perhaps, or even Blind Man’s Buff. 
“Look at Grandmamma!” the usually sober family shout, 
“she’s younger than any of us.’ The dear old lady, a mass of 
Dickens and Thackeray, is wreathed in rosebuds for the 
eyening .... And if we do get a few novelties at this 
season, be sure they will be tinctured with a slight silliness. 

Here, for example, at the New Theatre, is Miss Sybil 
Thorndike, trying to be Christmassy ; in the general sense, 
meaning boisterous, jolly, or—may one say ?—larky. Perhaps 
the right “‘ period ’’ word for a play written round the Revolu- 
tion and Napoleon would be “ sparkish.”” But not, of course,. 
very new. 

For we don’t want novelty in the Yuletide. We want to 
recognize our old friends, noting merely that they’ve paid us 
the compliment of ‘** making up” a little for the fun. In 
Madame Plays Nap we seem to see the shadow of Madame 
Sans-Géne ; and, behind Miss Thorndike, the ghost of Ellen 
Terry—there, in the first act, with her washing and soapsuds, 
but without the hot iron to apply to the cheeks of citizens. 
Give us back that hot iron ! 

The brave “ Citizeness ’’—would that there was a better 
English equivalent of citoyenne !—shelters a hunted Royalist 
under the pawnbroker’s pledged rag-bag; assists a young 
Napoleon (Mr. Lewis Casson) already fantastically planning to 
conquer the world and especially England ; mollifies a jealous 
husband ; keeps a blustering sans-culottes at bay. First act. 
Then the Palace of St. Cloud magnificently green, crowded with 
temporary ladies of the Imperial Court. A very pretty Marie 
Loutse (Miss Ethel Inga) and a very mannered Pauline 
Borghese (Miss Olivia Burleigh) rave in a fairy-tale storm, 
trying to dissolve the virtue of Madame Sans-Géne—I mean, 
Citizeness Pawnbroker Thorndike. And they try (and fail) 
with such arch twinklings of fairy fingers, such play of painted 
fans, and flapping of monstrous head-feathers, and glitter of 
tiaras and mannerism of modish speech, that one is quite 
confounded by the strength of the Citizeness’s virtue, able 
to withstand this battery of bejewelled malice. 

At moments the plot seems about to collapse ; for example, 
when (following an Elizabethan convention) Napoleon cannot 
recognize the Citizeness to whom he once pawned his watch, 
and when the rescued Royalist of the first act densely doesn’t 
know the brave lady who saved his life. But then somebody 
flashes a fan, or sparkles a ring and it all begins again, until 
we leave exhausted, but happy, feeling that Christmas is really 
over once more. RICHARD JENNINGS, 


The Cinema 


[Firms For CHILDREN.] 


Some weeks ago we had a competition in the Spectator on 
the difference between ‘“ wit’? and ‘‘ humour.” I should 
like to advise all our contributors to this competition to 
see Harold Lloyd in his first talking picture Welcome Danger 
at the Carlton Theatre. As a silent comedian, I think most 
people would agree that Harold Lloyd was humorous rather 
than witty ; given the power of language, his performance 
becomes .a mixture of wit and humour. Sometimes his 
witticisms seemed to be a little self-conscious and slightly 





incongruous. with our idea of this silent comedian. His 


behaviour—and it .is his behaviour which makes us laugh 
most—is, at any rate, intended to be unconsciously funny, 
whereas his witty remarks can only have been conscious. 
He sometimes says-the sort of thing which seems inevitable; 
for instance, his attempts at a proposal are superb, but at 
other times his play with words is not spontaneous. He 
does not mean the way he behaves to be funny, but he does 
often mean the things he says to be funny. 

Harold Lloyd is a mild botanist, and most of his adventures 
arise through his passion for the differentiation of minute 
detail. Travelling in the oddest possible manner, sometimes 
in an express train, sometimes towed in a Ford by a cow, 
Harold Lloyd arrives in San Francisco. - Here the. police- 
force ask for his services (his father was a distinguished 
detective), and after having made a sensational debut, he 
launches out with a collector's zeal on a finger-print campaign 
in order to discover the identity of “* The Dragon,’ who 





has been indiscriminately murdering the citizens of the 


district. Quite by chance, Harold Lloyd, or Bledsloe as he 
is called, discovers an opium storehouse, and from that 
moment onwards he and his subordinate, Clancy, blindly 
stumble amongst the criminals of Chinatown. There is one 
moment of real talking-picture art, when Harold is attacked 
by innumerable Chinese, and screams for Clancy. Finally 
Harold Lloyd discovers ‘*‘ The Dragon’s” identity, quite by 
chance, of course, although his insatiable passion for finger 
prints proved to be useful. His girl, Billy Lee, whose affection 
he wins with the greatest ease, has a charming smile. 

Welcome Danger is a grand entertainment, though it is 
perhaps a little too long. There are periods when the action 
is too slow and the repetition of trifles (which is the essence of 
Harold Lloyd’s humour) is occasionally overdone. The 
banging of Chinamen on the head becomes a little monotonous. 
It will, however, call forth many laughs at this already festive 
season, as will also the newest Micky Mouse cartoon, The Jazz 
Fool, which precedes it. 

Parents will be searching the cinema advertisements for 
films to which they can safely take their children. Of course, 
there is Harold Lloyd, they will say, quite rightly, and then 
there is The Little Match Girl at the Avenue Pavilion. Charm- 
ing as this production is, it is not possible to recommend it 
for children. The story, inspired by Hans Andersen’s fairy 
tale, is so sad and the interpretation so delicately subtle that 
I feel that children could only appreciate small parts of it, 
for instance, the little match girl’s experiences in toyland. 
Just as the classic fairy stories are more enjoyable reading 
to adults, so are their film adaptations. But the little match 
gitl, played by Catharine Hessling, is delightful—so gay, so 
young, and so pathetic; and the director, Jean Renoir, has 
successfully created the illusion of fantasy. 

We can, however, entirely recommend to parents a series 
of films which the Empire Marketing Board has arranged 
for children home for the holidays at the Imperial Institute 
Cinema, South Kensington. Admission to the cinema is free, 
and each film is shown four times a day, at 10.15 a.m., 11.35 
a.m., 2.15 p.m. and 3.85 p.m. From Sunday, December 22nd 
(on Sunday there were two performances, at 2.45 p.m. and 
4.15 p.m.) to Saturday, December 28th (Christmas Day 
excepted), The Epic of Everest will be shown, telling a great 
and moving story in a memorable way. Next week two 
films will be shown, The Outposts of Empire, which gives a 
very real picture of the life in many distant parts of the 
world, and With Captain Scoit in the Antarctic, the official 
film made by Herbert Ponting of Captain Scott’s historical 
journey to the South Pole. Other films of interest to children, 
and of course to adults, will also be given at this cinema 
during the holidays. I feel that this is an enterprise which will 
be very much appreciated, and all boys and girls within 
reach of the Imperial Institute should certainly visit this 
cinema as frequently as possible. CELIA SIMPSON. 


The Stocking 


Ir I'd a ladder 
Would scale its walls, 

I'd hang my stocking 
From high St. Paul’s, 

And the great Lord Mayor 
Of London Town 

Would come in his scarlet 
Ermined gown, 

Would come from the Pool where 
His great fleet lies, 

And fill my stocking 
With merchandize. 


There'd be China oranges, 
Red and gold, 
Russian furry-rugs 
Against the cold, 
Little Swiss chalets, 
A fine French fan, 
Rubies strung in 
Ispahan, 
Bears from Poland, 
Combs from Spain, 
A beautiful English 
railway train, 
Japanese kites and 
Persian shawls, 
All on the top of 
Old St. Paul's! 


MARGERY SIARP. 
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Country Life 


Rurau REvIvVAL. 

On the eve of Christmas two quarterlies reach me, both 
concerned wholly with country affairs. One is The Country- 
man, which, in its green covers, ‘“* annihilates all that’s made 
to a green thought”; the other the winter number of the 
Rural Industries Bureau. It is a real pleasure to see the 
economic, as well as spiritual, progress of The Countryman, 
which is “‘ subdued to that it works in.’ In other words it 
is published from Idbury, near Kingham, a remote Oxford- 
shire village of fourteen houses or so, and carries with it the 
sense of the deep, deep country. The Rural Industries 
publish from 27 Bedford Square, London, and the address, 
though less attractive, is worth remembering by anyone who 
wants to know—and several of my correspondents seek this 
information—how to get in touch with real village craftsmen. 
Ironwork, woodcuts, wooden toys, weaving, spinning and dye- 
ing, gloves, baskets, leather work, artificial flowers, raffia 
work—all these and many more appear in the advertisement 
page; and some of the advertisers are country guilds of 
rural craftsmen who keep traditional skill and preserve some 
of the medieval guild spirit. The reconstruction of country 
life has many active builders, among whom the editors of 
these two quarterlies, Mr. Robertson Scott and Col. Little, 
have now reached the rank of master. 

* * * * 
More A. D. Co. 

Another Christmastime arrival is an official publication 
from one of the best agricultural stations in the world—and 
the most attractive—near Ottawa. I mention it because it 
is wholly concerned with an answer that I owe to a dozen or 
more correspondents from three continents, who want to 
know all about Adco, a word made up of the initials of Agricul- 
tural Development Company, whose address is Harpenden, 
Herts., and who (being chiefly Lord Iveagh) give all profits 
over 5 per cent. to agricultural development. The little 
official publication quotes in full a description of the not yet 
christened Adco that I wrote six years ago after seeing the 
first field experiment at Rothamsted. But the discovery has 
now advanced a good deal further than the pamphlet suggests. 
The sacks of powder called Adco will convert almost any veget- 
able rubbish toa good rich manure without any biological addi- 
tions. The process is now purely chemical, for the reason that 
nature herself everywhere supplies the beneficent organisms 
which this nitrogenous powder so effectually feeds and stimu- 
lates. Beyond question the discoyery is a solid addition to 
the wealth of the world. It is an agent of perpetual fertility. 

* * * * 


A Girt ror THE SMITHY. 

Something was said last week of a German discovery for 
preserving wood in out-of-door situations. One of its alleged 
merits was that the preservative could be applied without 
moving the post, plank or what-not that needed this attention. 
A metal material has now been compounded which, it is said, 
enables iron to be welded without dismantling. It is called 
** Sifbronze ” and has a melting point little more than half 
that of cast iron. This quality has a score of advantages. 
It can easily be melted under the blowpipe and “ being 
deposited on the cast iron surface, it alloys with it and forms 
a very strong bond indeed.” The invention is strongly urged 
upon the attention of village blacksmiths, a number of whom 
are now in possession of acetylene welding plant and by 
means of it are reviving the village smithy. ‘* Sifbronze” 
will join with equal strength dissimilar metals. Those rural 
revivalists who wish to restore prosperity to the local smith 
can do no better service than help him to an acetylene-welding 
plant. The total cost is no more than £10 and in capable 
hands it should pay for itself within a month or two. 

* * * * 
NATIONAL PARKS. 

Mr. John Bailey, who presides over the National Trust, 
has been giving the Government his precise views—and they 
consort with those of the C.P.R.E.—on national parks. The 
two ideals at which, I fancy, the Government is aiming are, 
first, smaller parks near centres of close population where 
‘those who in towns immure”’ may camp out or at least 
taste the real country at some leisure; second, one or two 


larger parks vaguely reminiscent of Banff or Yellowstone Park 
where a wider stretch of country shall be left to retain what 
primeval quality it possesses. This, too, would, of course 
be open to the public, but need not be juxtaposed to any 
urban district. As ‘‘ the success of a jest lies in the listener's 
ears,” so the attainment of such an aim lies with the spirit 
of the public. The trouble is that free access too often 
means not preservation but destruction: the picnickers are 
too often harpies. The valuable evidence given by Mr, 
Bailey covers a year of the best work known to the annals, 
The National Trust itself has saved six precious places during 
the year; and the C.P.R.E. has stirred public opinion to 
a perception of the danger and means of defence in almost 
every county. Of course, the greatest of the acts of preserva- 
tion is the latest, the gift by Lady Fairhaven and her two 
sons of Runnymede Island and the wide meadows. The 
threat to the most historic spot was especially emphasized 
in the survey of the Thames Valley published the week before, 
cS * * * 


A Hare’s Litter. 

The unprecedented multiplication of partridges, and 
indeed of wild pheasants, has been recorded in many places 
and with much emphasis in diaries of this summer. In 
Hampshire, at any rate, partridges are as numerous almost as 
starlings, or were before a famous sportsman shot with the 
day’s companions an average of 470 birds a day! It has 
not, I think, been noticed that the summer was almost as 
favourable to the breeding of hares. To give one example, 
more hares were shot one day last week on a Midland estate 
than on any occasion in the annals ; and very precise annals 
have been kept for some sixty years. Hares, of course, do 
not multiply at the scarcely credible rate achieved by rabbits ; 
and it is one of the most curious gaps in natural history 
kniowledge that the average litter of a hare is still a disputed 
subject. Is five or three the usual number ; and do the litters 
tend to vary in different years? That such doubt should 
still exist is a marvellous tribute to the hare’s skill in finding 


different nurseries for her young soon after birth. 
* * * * 


WooDFORDE AND BUXTON. 

Among the many lyrical passages about food which filled 
the diary of that kindly but gourmand parson, the Rev. 
James Woodforde is a reference to bread which suggests that 


“the fashion for whiteness (accompanied by an acknowledgment 


of its lack of savour) was beginning its unhappy vogue as long 
ago as 1793. He wrote, perhaps a little petulantly, that 
the bread was “all brown Wheat-Meal with one part in four 
Barley Flour.” But he continues, “The Bread was well 
made and eat very well indeed, may we never eat worse.” 
With this may be compared a letter published during the 
week from Mr. Noel Buxton on the subject of National Mark 
flour. We may all have bread that “ eats very well indeed” 
(as indeed eggs, beef and the rest) if we will acquire the 
habit of insisting on National Mark food. Such sympathetic 
preference, with its real dietetic advantages, short-circuits the 
controversy between free- and fair-traders. Charity to the 


stomach begins at home. 
* * * * 


WuiTE or Brown? * 

On this theme a suggestive passage is quoted, from the 
“Maison Rustique,” in a wholly delightful little work (A 
Countryman’s Daybook, by C. N. French, Dent, 3s. 6d.), 
published this Christmas. ‘* The bread that is made of wheate 
meale whole and intier is fit and meete for hindes and other 
worke folk, as are in continuall travaile, because they are in 
neede of such foode as consisteth of a grosse, thicke and 
clammie juice.’ On the other hand, bread made of “ the 
flower of the meale ”’ is ** good for idle and unlaboured persons, 
such as are students, Monkes, canons and other fine and 
daintie persons.” Modern medical, and athletic opinion, 
tends, perhaps, to reverse this judgment. The sedentary 
person especially needs the whole-meal. On the other hand 
a record-making athlete of my acquaintance used to eat 
white bread while in hard training, and brown when his race 
was over. It is the muscular worker who desires just starch 


and sugar. 
W. Beacu Tuomas. 
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Letters to the Editor 


THE AGRARIAN CRISIS IN RUSSIA 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

$m,—In the contemplation of history, particularly contem- 
porary history, “* moral attitudes” of any description are a 
very plague ; and amid the spate of nonsense with which we 
are customarily served about Russia there is certainly relief, 
as you say, in “ a presentation which is economic rather than 
moral.” Nevertheless, the article in your issue of 
December 14th, citing Herr Paul Scheffer, seems strangely 
to miss the essence of the matter. 

Your article would make it appear that the agrarian diffi- 
culties in Russia are due simply to “ stupidity,” to a doc- 
trinaire utopianism refusing to look facts in the face, to a 
personal struggle of rival demagogues to appease the mass 
by offering them the head of any neighbour who is more 
prosperous than the mean. But history, if it teaches any- 
thing, and especially the history of Russia, should have 
instructed us, surely, to distrust so naively simple, so “‘ pro- 
vincial”’ a reading of events. The truth is that, whether 
we may approve of it or not, the Soviet Government is under- 
taking a perfectly comprehensible policy, fully conscious of 
its nature and of the difficulties involved. This policy has 
atriple aspect. First is the aim to carry through the indus- 
trialization of Russia in as short a space of time as possible. 
Secondly, to carry through this industrialization, not on the 
basis of laissez-faire, which has been the setting of the 
industrial revolution in all other countries hitherto, and most 
notably in England a century ago, but on the basis of conscious 
planning and centralized control of the main lines of economic 
development. Thirdly, to carry through this policy on a 
classless basis, with the conscious intention to prevent the 
emergence of a new propertied class such as has previously 
characterized all industrializing and industrial countries. 
History has so far seen nothing like this triple experiment 
in conscious directing of economic and social affairs. To 
prejudge so unique an experiment as a failure at this stage 
seems as rash as it is unreasonable: especially rash when we 
contemplate the fate of the much harsher prophecies which 
were current in 1917 and in 1920, and again in 1923 and in 
1925. (There is a proverb about crying ‘“‘ Wolf” which 
should make us cautious.) To cite all difficulties involved 
in initiating the experiment as “ evidence ” of the stupidity 
of the end in view seems a particularly crude example of the 
hypostatic fallacy. 

To transform a country from a backward semi-Asiatic 
agrarian country to a modern industrial nation with modern 
transport and up-to-date mechanical technique involves 
initially a very large expenditure of capital ; and this implies 
the expenditure of economic resources—of labour and materials 
—on constructional work which will only yield fruit in the 
future instead of on the production of immediate finished 
goods. Russia to-day has on the average less than one 
horse-power of mechanical power per worker in her industry 
as against over four horse-power in U.S.A. Her five-year 
plan of industrial development plans to double this figure to 
two horse-power per worker by 1933. This means to crowd 
into five years the developments which in other countries 
occupied twenty years or more, and involves in that period 
an extraordinarily intensive rate of capital investment and 
constructional work. It implies, for instance, as is at present 
the case, that over 80 per cent. of imports must consist of 
machinery or raw materials and under 20 per cent. of finished 
consumable goods. Nations in the past have acquired the 
capital to finance such an industrial revolution either by 
borrowing from abroad (as Japan and U.S.A.), by an historical 
process of capital accumulation at the expense of agricultural 
areas or agrarian colonies (our own Enclosures and our 
Mercantilist colonial and trading policy), and at the expense 
of a propertyless wage-earning class living at a relatively 
low standard of life. Russia in her present position and with 
her present aims is clearly less able to draw on any of these 
three sources than have capitalist countries in the past. 
In all countries industrialization has been at somebody’s 
expense, and usually at the expense of the peasantry or of 
large sections of it ; and it is not surprising in Russia to-day 





to find the peasantry feeling the “pinch” of dear manu- 
factured goods and the urban population the “ pinch” of 
rationed foodstuffs. Capital investment cannot come without 
** saving,’ as economists are so fond of saying. 

The crux of the Russian agrarian difficulties at the moment 
is that industry is outdistancing agriculture in its development, 
and the demand of industry for raw materials, and of a growing 
urban population for food, is growing faster than the supply 
of agricultural commodities. At the same time, as a result 
of the greater equalization in the village, following the 
agrarian revolution, the agricultural surplus available for 
market outside the village is much smaller (as a proportion 
of gross produce) than before the War—a fact to which Herr 
Scheffer does not allude. Agriculture seems to have reached 
the limit of development on the basis of small-scale peasant 
holdings. Hence the shortage of grain for export and for 
the towns. In this situation the Soviet Government had 
two clear alternatives. It could slow down the rate of 
capital construction and make more finished manufactures 
available for village markets to encourage the peasant. At 
the same time it could give encouragement to the large peasant 
farm (kulak) producing a surplus for market. It is towards 
this policy that the “ Right wing” at present leans. But to 
do this is, of course, inconsistent with the double aim of 
industrializing the country rapidly and on a classless basis : 
to encourage the rich peasant farm would be to encourage 
the rebirth of a rural bourgeoisie. Quite consciously realizing 
the choice, the Russian official policy has taken the only 
alternative course—that of repairing the agricultural defi- 
ciency by the development of large-scale State and collective 
farms, worked on up-to-date American farming methods. 
This they are at present doing, while at the same time 
adopting special measures to curb the kulak, in a full con- 
sciousness of the transitional difficulties of political tension 
and food rationing which this extraordinarily bold policy 
involves. To carry through such a policy needs iron nerves 
and hands of steel; and that explains much of the Russian 
** intolerance ” at which we softer folk in the West wince. 

When I returned from Russia at Easter I was inclined to 
think that the strenuous measures against the kulak might 
produce a sharpening of the agricultural crisis this autumn 
by contracting the cultivated area and the marketed surplus 
before the new State farms could develop to repair the 
deficiency. My fears seem to have been excessive. The 
sown area has not declined but increased; the harvest is 
good; the development of the State and collective farms 
has much exceeded expectations; industrial output this 
year is in excess of the distinctly optimistic plans; and 
Russian economists are now actually talking about “ realizing 
the five-year plan in four years.” Until the new policy of 
collective agriculture yields substantial fruit, the difficulties 
associated with scarce agricultural supplies will continue. 
But there seems no warrant at all for asserting dogmatically 
that the situation has ‘“* got out of control.”” While to speak 
only of the difficulties without speaking too of the indus- 
trialization programme, of the historical perspective, and of 
the constructional work being undertaken is to give a quite 
partial and misleading picture. A sober judgment would 
not, I think, estimate the critical elements in the Russian 
situation to-day as any greater than in 1923 and again in 
1925, when they proved to be “ growing-pains ” rather than 
mortal disease. 

Moreover, I feel sure that the inevitable journalists’ 
temptation to throw events in Russia into the high lights of 
personal struggles for power and personal intrigue is to throw 
dust in the eyes of proper understanding. In Russia, where 
the party leaders have been schooled for years in the tradition 
of an order as strict in its ruling of personal conduct as the 
Jesuit, schooled, too, in Siberia and in exile, personal lusts 
and vanities probably play a very much smaller part in 
political controversy than in any other country. The truer 
explanation is undoubtedly a more prosaic one—in terms of 
quite comprehensible (and extremely interesting) differences 
of economic policy.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Mavrice Doss, 
‘Cambridge. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT AND TARIFFS 


[To the Editor of the SpEcTaToR.] 

Sir,—Every day sees volumes written on the subject of 
unemployment, its cause and cure. The problem is not 
insoluble, but the solution is not likely to be popular. A 
little reflection will make it clear to the average man, or even 
the average politician, that a nation’s income, or its wealth, 
can only be dcrived from the following .sources: (1) Its 
own agricultural production. (2) Its exports, which are in 
actual fact exchanged for agricultural products and nothing 
less. (3) Its external income from foreign investments, 
services rendered, &c., less outgoings. 

Of the exports it is true that a portion appears to be 
exchanged for foreign manufactured goods and raw material, 
but is actually exchanged for food products: for if two 
islands be considered, one inhabited by sewing-machine 
makers, and the other by silkmakers, it is evident that 
both would starve in a few weeks unless a third island existed, 
producing food, whose inhabitants were willing to take silk 
and sewing-machines in exchange for their surplus agricultural 
produce. : 

The population of Great Britain can only, therefore, obtain 
a higher standard of living or more employment by: (a) In- 
creasing home agricultural production. (b) Increasing exports, 
thus increasing the available food supplies from abroad. 
(c) Causing that portion of the external income now spent 
on foreign goods or food to be spent at home. It cannot be 
too emphatically stated that in these ways and in no others 
can unemployment be decreased. 

<xports are sold in competition with other nations, so 
except where an absolute superiority of product exists, or 
can be created, only an increased output per man per hour can 
possibly increase exports. As to external income now spent 
on purchasing foreign products, such as motor-cars, silks, &c., 
a tariff does check this, but it also interferes, without benefit, 
with the legitimate apparent exchange of goods and raw 
material for similar products, which, as explained previously, 
is really an exchange of goods for food. 

It is regrettable that no practical means have yet been 
devised to force the foreign income into purchases of home 
products without baneful interference with legitimate and 
profitable trade. Here in a nutshell is the whole foundation 
of economics, understandable even by the most stupid 
politician, but difficult to convey to the electorate. 

It should be explained that the situation in food-exporting 
countries is quite different : as the surplus food exported in 
exchange for manufactured goods can just as well be used to 
feed an industrial population at home, so if such a country 
desires an increased and increasing industrial population 
drastic tariffs are the correct means of producing it. 

The general prosperity of the world’s industrial communities 
is entirely dependent on the agricultural production of the 
world surplus to the producers’ needs. Actually, the surplus 
is great and can be made much greater by the application of 
scientific methods and engineering practice to farming: 
so much does the industrialists’ future depend on this increase 
in production of surplus food that our industrial leaders 
would be wise to devote large sums not only to scientific 
agricultural research but also to the search for new fertile 
areas whose productivity could be cheaply brought into being. 

I am, Sir, &c., EoGHaNn O'BRIEN, 

Mount Eagle, Killiney, Co. Dublin. 


TRAMPS’ NAMES 
[To the Editor of the SpecTaToR.] 
Sir,—In my work among the casual tramps, as they plough 
their lonely furrows on the King’s higkway, I frequently 
find that many of them have names which recall events in 
our history. I confess, however, that I was astounded to 
hear a septuagenarian wayfarer tell me that his name was 
Samuel Wilberforce. Thoughts of that brilliant wit ‘“‘ Soapy 
Sam,” the polished scholar, the stately courtier, filled my 
mind. The Samuel Wilberforce whom I interviewed to-day 
appeared to me to be a most respectable intelligent old man. 
—TI am, Sir, &c., 
: ; J.P. BAcon PHILLIPS, 


Burgess Hill, Sussex. 


a 


THE ENDIAN PROBLEM 


[To the Editor of the SpecTatTor.] 
S1r,—India has now come into the limelight and a great 
deal is being written about it, but there is a superfluity of 
words, and a want of concise, incisive explanations of the 
essential truths, which need to be explained from A to Z to 
the good-natured apathetic Britons. The following are the 
main basic facts put as briefly as possible :— 


(1) There can be no democratic government in a land where 
equality and fraternity are unknown and diametrically 
opposed to the whole social complex. 

(2) There can be no peaceful self-government of any kind, ing 
country made up of numerous hostile communities with 
age-old deadly enmities and feuds between religions and 
races, which can only be kept down by a strong impartial 
hand like the British. 

(3) There can be no “responsible self-government ” amongst 

people, quite uneducated politically, who, by a ten years’ 

crucial experiment of limited ‘‘ powers,’’ have shown them. 
selves to be undeserving of any powers at all. 

It is a fact that ‘‘ Religion”? in the East means a blood. 

thirsty fanaticism which glories in death for the faith, and 

feels bound ‘‘ to subdue those of other creeds and to smite 
them hip and thigh, and destroy them utterly.” Therefore 
religious differences are ineradicable in India. 

(5) A third of India is governed by the semi-independent Indian 
princes who are aristocrats and autocrats to the bone and 
refuse to acknowledge any authority but that of the British 
throne. 

(6) There are numerous other disruptive forces in the country, 
such as (a) the bitter feelings between landlords and tenants ; 
(b) the resentment of the Indian peasant against the usurious 
money-lender who keeps him under his thumb; (c) the 
growing resentment of the depressed classes and the lower 
castes against the arrogance of the Brahmin “heaven borns.” 

(7) Any Indian Swarajist Government wou!d discriminate 

against and boycott British trade, meaning the loss of Britain's 

best customer and the destruction of hundreds of millions 
of British capital invested in India or in Indian trade. 

For all these reasons it is essential, in British and Indian 

interests alike, to continue British rule and retain the British 

“steel frame,”’ and return a categorical reply in the negative 

to the preposterous demands for ‘‘ Indian independence and 

. the severance of the British connexion” put forward by an 
insignificant minority of sentimental half-baked politicians 
who do not represent anybody but themselves, certainly not 
the vast mass of Indians who highly prize British rule, and 
are in a dangerous state of unrest for fear of losing it. 


—I am, Sir, &c., F. R. BAGLeEy. 
[This letter is the all too familiar product of the hundred 
per cent Anglo-Saxon mind. It is because other mental 
attitudes have also to be considered in this world that ina 
leading article this week we have made an appeal for a 
greater amount of imagination in British dealings with 
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*India.—Eb. Spectator.} 


TRADE REALITIES AND THE STUDY 
OF LATIN 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—The Committee on Education for Salesmanship con- 
sider that “‘ there is often a serious deficiency in the know- 
ledge and use of foreign languages on the part both of 
overseas representatives and of firms’ at home.” The 
following numbers offering the different languages in the 
school certificate examinations of July, 1928, are significant :— 
French, 54,278 ; Latin, 23,558 ; German, 3,837; Spanish, 
719. Those offering other languages may almost be counted 
on the fingers. The neglect of German is now perturbing 
the Board of Education, who, while pointing out that there 
is no kind of compulsion to make French virtually universal, 
find that ‘‘the study of Latin has been gaining ground in 
recent years ’’ because ‘it is protected by the requirements 


_of the Universities *” (Educational Pamphlet No. 77). 


Until we remove the artificial maintenance of this Renais- 
sance survival by institutions which themselves only half 
believe in it, those schools which teach a second language 
will have no genuine freedom in their choice. When that 
is gained, it will be time to modify popular opinion, which 
at present invariably demands French for those who learn 
only one foreign tongue. 

There is no need in this connexion to argue the cultural 
value of the classics. The overwhelming majority of the 
131,000 pupils learning Latin will never get beyond the 
initial drudgery of the groundwork, which is for many, té 
quote an experienced mistress, “‘a pure waste of time and 
vexation of the spirit.” ’ ‘ 
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Up to the sehool certificate age of sixteen it is very difficult 
to claim any value in mental development for one language 
over another. If we build up a greatly widened tradition of 
janguage teaching much of the seed may fall on stony ground, 
as often now in the case of French (and nearly always with 
Latin), but we cannot fail to spread a greater understanding 
of other nations and to create a nucleus whose continued 
interest will stand our country in good stead in our inter- 
pational relations and in our export trade. 

I am sorry to speak disrespectfully of Latin, but it is the 
one school subject which is bolstered up by much harmful 
cant and mental dishonesty.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Mutuat DEPENDENCE. 


INTERNATIONAL CONTROL OF DANGEROUS 
DRUGS, AND GOVERNMENT MONOPOLY 
[To the Editor of the Spectrator.] 

§m,—In an interesting article on the Permanent Central Opium 
Board, in your issue dated Nov. 2nd, Mr. A. G. L. summed up 
in a most able way the fight against the misuse of opium and 
dangerous drugs. The questions he touched upon were also 
the subject discussed at a conference on international control 
on opium and dangerous drugs held by the Women’s Inter- 
national League. At this conference one suggestion was 
repeatedly put forward and one would have expected from 
the tenor of his article that the writer, too, would have 
arrived at the same conclusion, namely, that the only satis- 
factory solution of the drug problem would be the Government 

monopoly of drug manufacture. 

The policy of Government monopoly first proposed by the 
United States of America is on the face of it very convincing, 
but the question still remains to be considered how far it is 
a practical possibility. 

A monopoly is conceivable under the following forms. 
First, the Government could grant permission to one private 
factory to manufacture drugs under State supervision. Thus, 
the purchase of the raw material and the sale of the drugs 
still remains in the hands of the firm, although under Govern- 
ment control. 

Secondly, the Government may supply the raw material 
to a private factory, contracting with them to take back the 
manufactured drugs which the State distributes. In both 
cases the Government control is difficult because the amount 
of raw material purchased or received will not always manu- 
facture an identical quantity of drugs. Finally the most 
satisfactory method to secure complete control seems to be 
that the Government should manufacture the drugs in its 
own factory. 

There are no technical difficulties in the way of the applica- 
tion of this complete monopoly. It is perfectly possible to 
take away the work of producing these special commodities 
from the other activities of the chemical factories manu- 
facturing drugs and to concentrate it in a Government estab- 
lishment. Similarly, no essential economic disadvantages 
are to be expected in this process, with the exception of the 
rise in price which is likely to follow because of the higher 
costs of a small scale production. Assuming that the various 
manufacturing countries are ripe for the institution of Govern. 
ment monopoly—whcether this is the case or not does not 
come within the limit of this letter—the question arises 
whether this policy may not possibly contain in itself certain 
implications which would lead to a state of affairs contrary 
to the professed intentions of the League of Nations Opium 
Committee. It is well known that this committee regards the 
prohibition of the establishment of new factories as an 
essential factor in the limitation of the surplus drug pro- 
duction. 

If those countries that already manufacture opium would 
introduce a monopoly it would mean that the consuming 
countries would become dependent on foreign governments 
for their supply. Are they likely to agree to such a position? 
The attitude of Italy at the last meeting in Geneva makes it 
extremely doubtful. 

Already we see a tendency in certain countries, not 
yet to be classified as manufacturing countries, to start the 
production of these drugs so important especially in time of 
war. It is very probable that: the existence of a Govern- 
iment monopoly would stimulate this desire to be independent 


of foreign countries. Therefore, it is doubtful if this solution, 
which seems so satisfactory for the national suppression of 
surplus drug production, will be equally efficacious in the 
international sphere in which the final solution of the opium 
problem must be found.—I am, Sir, &c., Ac Re. 


THE SANTA CLAUS MYTH 
[To the Editor of the SpecTaTor.]| 
Sin,—In your Christmas Number (November 23rd), amongst 
the ‘“‘ American Notes of the Week,” is a short paragraph 
on “ Santa Claus.” It is a question that I have often thought 
to be a matter of greater consequence in the lives of children 
than adults usually suppose. 

May I give two examples :— 

(1) A girl of eight years was heard talking with her brother two 
years younger. ‘“ Molly,” said the boy. ‘* Do you know who Santa 
Claus is ?’ 

‘** Why, of course,”’ replied Molly, “he is an old man with—— 

‘“*T guessed you didn’t know,” broke in Robert. ‘‘ He’s Daddy.” 

‘He isn’t,” said Molly scornfully. ‘ You little silly—always 
thinking you know everything. Didn’t we see Father Christmas 
last year with our own eyes ? He was dressed in scarlet and had a 
long white beard. And Daddy was with us in the room.” 

‘All right, Miss Clever, have it your own way; but you'll 
find I am right.” 

Twenty years later Molly still remembers this conversation, 
and the subsequent knowledge that her brother had been: right, 
and it appears to her now, as having been the first noticeable 
bitterness in her life. 

(2) Asmall boy of five was ill in bed on Christmas Eve. Knowing 
that Santa Claus did not come to naughty, wakeful children, 
he lay quietly when the exciting rustle of the curtain over the door 
was heard, but he started as a familiar voice said in a whisper : 
“Can you finish now, Dad, if I go to bed ?” 

The wee boy opened his eyes just in time to see his father pushing 
a large parcel into his own little sock. The child sat up : 

““Oh, Mummy,” he exclaimed. ‘‘ I fought Santa Claus had come.” 

“There !’’ said his Mother. ‘‘ The last of the babies has found 
out now, so Santa Claus won’t be needed next year.” And, turning 
to the child, she said: ‘‘ Go to sleep dearie now, and do not touch 
your presents until the morning.” 

But it was a puzzled and sorrowful little boy who cried himself 
to sleep that night. 

I believe that often the first disbelief in the infallibility 
of parents comes to children when the latter discovers that 
‘** Santa Claus ’’ and ** Daddy ” are one and the same person. 
The next point follows naturally, if one thinks thus—should 
‘Santa Claus” be abolished ? I think not. But would the 
excitement in the early hours of Christmas morning be 
lessened over the proverbial ‘* stocking,” or the contents 
thereof be any less precious, because the child knew the 
true source of the gifts ?. Why should not children be told as 
a story the old myth of “ Santa Claus,” and know that 
the filling of their stockings was a happy relic of a past, but 
exciting custom ? Why should not parents take resort in that 
eminently childish faculty ** Let’s pretend...” ? Would 
ecstatic cries be any Iess happy when Daddy (or Uncle Dick) 
was hailed as a bent old man with the “ enchanted” sack 
on his back ? 

Has this experiment ever been tried with children? I, 
for one, should be glad to hear of the result of such an 
experiment.—I am, Sir, &c., W. Barr-Lowe, 

Les Loggias, Prom du Leclere, Menton, Alpes Maritimes. 
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SPIRITUAL APATHY 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Smr,—Does the decline of regular attendance at public worship 
really imply spiritual apathy ? It may be that things are 
not what they seem and that underlying this apparent 
indifference there is fermenting a realization that spiritual 
ideals, whilst the most intangible, are the most real. A growing 
number, not associated with any particular church, feels that 
in them and around them is a spiritual force which is related 
to and has a vital influence on their lives and outlook. 
Is it beyond the power of man to interpret this spiritual 
force in such a way as to make it plain to those who are 
reaching out for guidance ? 

The writer, who is an ordinary business man occupied 
daily in dealing, more or less successfully, with mundane affairs, 
firmly believes there are large numbers, who in a spiritual 
sense, see or have seen visions which are incontrovertible 
evidence of the reality of the spiritual. Visions not in dreams 
but in the broad light of day when mind was consciously 
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functioning. Do they all feel prompted, like the writer when 
asked, to reply in the words of Sir Bors in the romance called 
The Holy Grail :— 

Ask me not. I may not speak of it. I saw it.” 
—TI am, Sir, &c., INEARNEST. 


THE CATHEDRALS MEASURE 
[To the Editor of the SpecTAToR.] 
Smr,—The somewhat uncertain fate of the Cathedrals Measure 
in the Church Assembly seems to indicate that the Assembly 
is becoming alive to the danger of undue centralization. A 
central body naturally aims at drawing as much of the business 
of the Church as possible into its own hands. Such a body, 
in virtue of its collective authority, may clearly achieve results 
which would otherwise be difficult of attainment. 

But no such benefit as might be the result of centralization 
could fully compensate for an impoverishment of the spirit 
which may not unfairly be described as local patriotism. If 
Deans and Chapters were in the constitution or administration 
of their Cathedrals or even in their control of the property 
belonging to their Cathedrals made subject to a central body 
in Westminster, there would be a serious diminution of the 
local interest now so generaliy felt and shown in the Cathedrals. 
It is, indeed, not an uncommon mistake of bodies sitting in 
London to disregard the patriotic sentiment of the great cities 
and towns in the provinces. 

The recent history of Liverpool, Bristol, Nottingham, 
Leeds and Hull, to cite these local instances only, attests the 
potent efficacy of an appeal, when it is made to the leading 
citizens of a locality for some object of acknowledged local 
interest. It was, according to my experience, far easier to 
raise money in the city of Manchester, if the money were to be 
expended in Manchester itself, than if it were to be transmitted 
to London. Nor is such local patriotism a sentiment which 
should be ignored or decried by an unsympathetic criticism. 

It is surely an honourable sentiment which inspires a 
citizen with the desire that the locality in which he has lived 
and toiled and made his money, and in which he feels a strong 
attachment to the people, should,whether in his lifetime or 
after his death, be the chief beneficiary of his charity. But 
my wish in writing this letter is only to plead that as much 
opportunity as possible should be left, in the Church as in the 
State, to local patriotism.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. E. C. WELLDON. 

The Deanery, Durham. 


GARDEN CITIES AND HOUSING 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Srr,—A year ago you allowed me to make some comments 
on the progress of First Garden City Limited at Letchworth. 
For the financial year, which ended on September 30th last, 
the directors are able to report “‘ progress in every department,” 
although the net profits, after meeting slightly higher fixed 
charges, show only a small increase. Nevertheless, after 
paying the maximum dividend of 5 per cent on the ordinary 
shares, there remains sufficient to pay off another fortieth 
of the arrears of dividend on these shares which accumulated 
during the early years of the undertaking. One tenth of 
the arrears has now been paid off. 

Each of the water, gas, and electricity undertakings has 
increased its output, water by 10 per cent, gas by 5 per cent, 
and electricity by no less than 45 per cent. So large an 
increase in the demand forced the directors to provide addi- 
tional current, and the choice lay between taking a bulk 
supply from an outside power company and increasing the 
generating plant at Letchworth. After an exhaustive enquiry, 
the Electricity Commissioners sanctioned the installation 
of further generating plant, which is in itself a tribute to the 
efficiency of the concern. One important new customer 
has appeared in the Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers 
Ltd. 

Letchworth aims at being a city, not a suburb or a dormitory, 
and for this purpose it requires industries. Two new manu- 
facturers have taken factories built by the company, and 
five manufacturers have extended their premises during 
the year. Hence there is a continued pressure on the housing 
accommodation of the town and district ; to meet this the 


a, 


urban council have decided to build another one hundreg 

cottages. The agricultural belt hus proved the least remune. 

ative part of the whole property, and once again farm rents 

have been reduced.—I am, Sir, &c., J. E. Auten, 
1 Mitre Court Buildings, Temple, E.C.4. 


THE PASTEUR TREATMENT 


[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 

Str,—In the interest of your readers who may have been 
disturbed in their confidence in the efficacy of the treatment 
against hydrophobia after being bitten, discovered ang 
practised since 1886 by L. Pasteur, will you allow me to 
rectify in the lines following the erroneous statements cop. 
tained in the letter to the Spectator (page 816) over Mr, 
Arnold Lupton’s signature ? 

Since the invention of the preventive treatment of hydro. 
phobia after bites, practised at the Paris Pasteur Institute 
from 1888 to December 31st, 1928—43,347 persons bitten 
by mad dogs have been treated. The number of deaths, 
notwithstanding the treatment, has not been 3,000, as Mr, 
Lupton states, but 112 only, 0.2 per cent, whereas, before 
Pasteur’s antirabic treatment was applied, the proportion of 
deaths, when the victims had been bitten in the limbs, was 
20 per cent and 80 per cent when bitten in the head.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Dr. Rovx. 

Institut Pasteur, 25 Rue Dubois, Paris XVieme. 

[We are glad to publish this translation of a letter from Dr, 
Roux, in reply to Mr. Arnold Lupton’s letter in our issue of 
November 30th.—Epb. Spectator.} 


VERSE IN THE THEATRE 


[To the Editor of the SeecTator.]| 
Sir,—The letters from Mr. Gordon Bottomley and Mr. John 
Drinkwater raise a vital issue which is implicit in their con- 
troversy yet can hardly be said to be explicit. Nevertheless, 
it is surely the fundamental factor in their differing points of 
view. Mr. Bottomley realizes, as Mr. Drinkwater does not, 
or will not, that the theatre of the future, the theatre that is 
art rather than just entertainment, cannot be affiliated with 
the decadent theatre of the immediate past. One assumes 
that Mr. Drinkwater belongs to the school of modern theatre 
artists, among whom there are some who are authentically 
artists and progressive in aim, who, nevertheless, seek to 
compromise with the neo-Georgian theatre, and evolve the 
new directly from the old. One assumes, also, that Mr. 
Bottomley is of those who are able to see that this is im- 
possible, that the new theatre is not a development but a 
rebirth, that it is based on principles fundamentally different 
and cannot, if it would, amalgamate with that which it will 
eventually supersede. So fundamental is the difference 
that in order to define the two forms of theatre-art (obviously 
impossible to attempt here) one must commence with the 
architectural requirements of each. Briefly the neo-Georgian 
theatre is designed for a two-dimensional tableau which 
consists of an actualistic representation governed by an 
inevitable attempt to create a visual illusion of reality, whereas 
the modern theatre (in its very earliest stages in England at 
present) is designed for a three-dimensional presentation in 
which visual illusion plays no part. For the proper practice 
of the latter the traditional picture-frame stage is quite 
impracticable, as is, for the former, a stage three parts sut- 
rounded by spectators and having no apparatus of illusionism. 

The methods of speaking verse and all the other factors in 
the production of a play, whether a Greek play, a Shakespeare, 
a Racine, a Yeats, or a Bottomley, all of which in their various 
degrees belong to the ancient-modern non-actualistic three- 
dimensional theatre, cease to be controversial, save in detail, 
when the fundamental difference in aim is understood as it 
would be were a suitable stage available in London as it 
course of time will be the case. 

As regards the specific performances of Mr. Bottomley’s 
plays from which this valuable controversy arose, although 
these were open to considerable criticism in detail, as was 
inevitable in the case of such very enterprising experimental 
work on the part of experienced and gifted amateurs, no one 
who understands the aims of the modern theatre can doubt 
that these were authentic and very important manifestation 
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of the new theatre which is arising among us all over the 
eivilized world. 

The vital thing is that these experiments shall continue, 
that this new technique shall develop, profiting by its experi- 
me, discarding its impurities and reaching mature self- 
jsurance. For this a suitable theatre is necessary, small 
but of the old-new sort where stage and auditorium are one 
and indivisible and in which actors are no longer realistic 
impersonators moving across a lighted window. Unfortu- 
nately the massed forces of trade, tradition and officialdom 
stand inertly in the way, but the new fertiient is not to be 
confined; that it has claimed Mr. Bottomley is significant, 
that Mr. Drinkwater still believes in the theatre of unobtain- 
able illusion is a matter for the most profound regret.—I am, 
Sir, &e., TERENCE Gray, Director. 

Festival Theatre, Cambridge. 


EPIDEMICS IN SCHOOLS 

[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 
Sin,—The cycle of epidemic diseases, recurring every winter, 
isa source of serious setback to educational progress. With 
the advance of autumn epidemics of measles, mumps, chicken- 
pox, whooping-cough close the national schools, sometimes 
for the greater part of term. Is there nothing that our 
scientific experimentalists can devise to avert this waste of 
valuable time? The situation urgently demands more 
drastic remedial measures than have yet been attempted. 

By the adoption of the Hadow Report and the proposed 
rising of the school age greater emphasis is placed to-day on 
the importance of national education ; the taxpayer naturally 
expects an adequate return for his expenditure. 

The combat of epidemics in our national schools involves 
various problems. How far, for instance, is it possible to 
carry “interference with the liberty of the subject” by 
medical examination ? Experience has proved that, in many 
villages, the medical inspections and dental clinics are not 
altogether appreciated. Children of the less enlightened are 
purposely kept from school on the days when these events 
form part of the programme. Yet more interference with 
personal liberty by constant medical oversight would seem 
to be the solution of the spread of epidemics. The method 
adopted in public and private schools, where parents are 
required to provide certificates of freedom from infection, 
could not be enforced in our national schools. But it might 
be arranged that the children should be examined prior to 
or on their first assembly at school by the District Nurse 
or other appointed person under medical supervision. Apart 
from the risk of epidemics, it is surely of vital consequence 
that a child should face the mental and physical strain of 
education in a satisfactory state of health. To further 
this end the Local Education Authority might furnish parents 
with rules of hygiene and suggestions which would assist in 
the battle against infectious illness and disperse the prevalent 
idea that colds and chills—apt to be the prelude to serious 
maladies—are inevitable and unimportant. Children are 
frequently sent to school unfit to cope with bad weather 
and their work ; in some cases because their mothers, finding 
domestic service profitable, or driven into it by the exigencies 
of a large and expensive family, are glad to dispose of the 
children for the day at the school. When that building is 
closed by medical authority the youngsters are allowed by 
their parents to congregate and play together. What is 
essential is to educate opinion among the parents as to the 
value of education and the necessity of taking every precaution 
to prevent its retardation. That will be, perhaps, a slow 
process ; science and medicine will play their indispensable 
part, but the co-operation of the parents will be the dominant 
factor in checking, and ultimately routing, juvenile epidemics, 
—I am, Sir, &e., ERNEST H. RupkIN. 

Rector of Ninfield, Sussex. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


Forty Days. 

The recent period of heavy rainfall lasted in North Devon 
for forty days and forty nights, from November 5th to 
December 14th, with but very brief intervals. This is, of 
course, the period during which “the rain was upon the 
earth” on the occasion of the flood recorded in Genesis. 
I fancy, too, that the translation of St. Swithin at Winchester 


was delayed by persistent rain for that precise number of 
days. ‘ Are there other instances?—A. Leicgu Barker, 
Spreacombe Manor, Braunton, N. Devon. 


Fiscau Poricy. 

It is surprising that no public notice has been taken of 
the announcement that the President of the Board of Trade 
is trying to arrange an agreement binding the contracting 
countries not to raise their tariffs. It is difficult to see what 
substantial benefit this country would gain from such an 
agreement, and an explanation is much to be desired. 
Granting that our present Free Trade system is the best in 
present circumstances, it does not seem judicious to sign 
an agreement which would prevent us, whatever may happen 
in future, even making an enquiry into the question.—R. M. 


HEtx Fire. 

I notice that in your review on the subject of “* Hell Fire’ 
your critic assumes the probability that the phrase attributed 
to our Lord—‘* Where their worm dieth not, and the fire is 
not quenched ’’—is probably an addition by anardent disciple of 
later date. This passage, however, is in reality a quotation by 
Christ from Isaiah Ixvi. 24, where reference is made to the 
valley of Hinnom, where it was customary to throw out 
the bones and refuse of Jerusalem to be burnt and other- 
wise destroyed periodically. Is it reasonable on such a 
tremendous topic that an extended value should be imparted 
to a passage which the Old Testament prophet could not 
have entertained ?—HENrRyY CARTER, Normanhurst, Falmouth. 


> 





Tue Fox. 

May I congratulate you on your efforts to create a 
more truly sportsmanlike spirit in your readers? The 
parable under the heading ‘The Fox,” in your issue of 
November 16th, surely should result in awakening the real 
sporting instinct unless it has succumbed. I read it to the 
end without looking to the last line. I did truly anticipate a 
different ending, but I was disappointed when ‘* gentlemen ” 
killed the fox. It was a shock, and has the flavour of shooting 
our prisoners. Education is a slow process.—J. H. THomas, 
The Rectory, Chambly-Canton, P. Que., Canada. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue ‘“ Specrator,’’ DECEMBER 26TH, 1829. 


CoMMISSION OF LUNACY. 


Mr. Brougham made one of the most admirable speeches that has 
ever been addressed to a Jury. We shall not pretend to give even 
an outline of his speech; but we cannot refrain from giving the 
spirit of his remarks on the powers which “ mad-doctors” are 
permitted to wield. ‘‘'To him,” he observed, “ it seemed a grievous 
thing that doctors should be regarded as paramount judges in a 
case of this kind ; and he called on the Jury to look at the terrible 
machine which might be put in motion by three or four lines written 
by any two medical men, whether doctors, surgeons, or apothecaries. 
Their mere signature to a paper, with the connivance of a friend or 
a member of the family, or indeed of anyone who is ready to become 
responsible for the expenses, is sufficient to authorize a man’s being 
withdrawn from the protection of his fellow citizens, and for his 
being immured in a madhouse. Let the Jury, besides, attend to 
the light grounds on which doctors were ready to grant such certi- 
ficates; the number of the medical witnesses were what is called 
mad-doctors; and like all men who have studied but one part of 
a science, they were apt to take narrow views of a question. Gentle- 
men who look only after insanity arc somewhat dangerous; they 
look at things and actions with a view peculiar to themselves— 
they are, on all occasions, madness-hunters, twist-finders, delusion- 
fanciers.” 

Macpies. 

Miss Mitford is far cleverer in fables than in tragedies: to read one 
of her little pieces, is like walking down the green lanes and breath- 
ing the pure air of a Berkshire village. How admirable is this descrip- 
tion of the contest of a couple of Magpies, the one tame and the 
other wild !—how humorous, and how correct ! 

‘* As they advanced, they heard a prodigious chattering and 
jabbering, and soon got near enough to ascertain that the sound 
proceeded mainly from one of the parties they were come to 
visit—Nurse Simmon’s magpie. He was perched in the middle 
of the road, defending a long dirty bare bone of mutton, doubtless 
his property, on one end of which he stood, whilst the other 
extremity was occupied by a wild bird of the same species, who, 
between pecking at the bone and fighting and scolding, found 
full employment. The wild magpie was a beautiful creature, as 
wild magpies are, of a snowy white and a fine blue black, perfect 
in shape and plumage, and so superior in appearance to the tame 
bird, ragged, draggled, and dirty, that they hardly seemed of 
the same kind. Both were chattering away most furiously ; the 
one in his natural and unintelligible gibberish, the other partly 
in his native tongue, and partly in that for his skill in which he 
was so eminent—thus turning his accomplishments to an unex- 
pected account, and larding his own lean speech with divers foreign 
garnishes, such as ‘ What’s o’clock ?’ and ‘ How d’ye do ?’ and 
“Very well, I thank you,’ and ‘ Poor pretty Mag !’ and ‘ Mag’s a 
good bird,’ all delivered in the most vehement accent, and all 
doubtless understood by the unlearned adversary as terms of 
reproach.” 
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Some Books 


Everyone with the slightest interest in architecture and 
travel will find Sir Reginald Blomfield’s Byways (Murray, 
15s.) a most fascinating volume. For the great architect, 
who is also an admirable writer, here records impressions of 
tours in Southern France, Southern Germany, Austria and 
Sweden, comments freely on the well-known buildings, and 
draws attention to others which most people miss. For the 
most part Sir Reginald is concerned with architecture, and 
his descriptions and criticisms, as in Avignon or Nimes, 
Munich, or Vienna, are excellent reading. He does not share 
the new fashionable liking for Baroque—‘“ at its lowest level 
almost incredibly vulgar,’ though he admits its technical 
skill. Nor does he join in the chorus of praise for Mr. Ostberg’s 
Stockholm Town Hall; for him it lacks balance and repose, 
and “‘ seems to be the last word not in architecture but of that 
Arts and Crafts movement which started in England with 
William Morris.” 

* * * 
. The author of Twenty Years on the North-West Frontier is 
one of that great company of administrators—the Donald 
brothers and the late Sir George Roos-Keppel are others— 
who have been responsible for the peace of the Northern 
Marches of India. In his new book, Afghan and Pathan 
(Mitre Press, 8s.), Mr. George Scott tells us more of that 
austere but fascinating borderland that lies between Com- 
munist Russia and British India. Now that Afghanistan is 
a cockpit of contending factions, it is useful to know something 
about the clans that are quarrelling over the throne of Kabul, 
and those other peoples—the Uruckzais (Lost Tribe) the 
Yusufzais (Sons of Joseph) and the Adam Khels-—who have 
levied tribute since time immemorial from all the armies that 
have passed their way since the days of Alexander the Great. 
The Pathan is the Scotchman of India and has both the virtues 
and the vices of the highlander : one day (and sooner than we 
think, perhaps) he may abandon his rifle for the pen of 
commerce and be an important factor in the development of 
the British Commonwealth. Mr. Scott knows his subject 
through and through and we can commend his book. 
* * * * 

That local history may be made entertaining as well as 
instructive, if handled in the right way and with sufficient 
knowledge and skill, is definitely proved by Mr. Reginald L. 
Hine in the excellent History of Hitchin, which is now com- 


pleted in a second volume (G. Allen and Unwin, 16s.). Mr.. 


Hine’s method is to give accurate detail in abundance and 
to illustrate the text profusely with portraits, views, cari- 
catures and maps bearing on the subject. He succeeds so 
well that his book not merely gives the history of Hitchin, 
but throws much light on the social history of England. 
The new volume contains three valuable chapters on the 
Baptists—Bunyan, of course, notable among them—the 
Congregationalists and the Quakers. Next comes an amusing 
chapter on sports and pastimes, with another on crime and 
punishment. Place-names and surnames are handled with 
care, and the volume ends with a witty essay on the value 
of local history, a chronology and a formidable list of sources. 
The illustrations are very numerous and very good. Hitchin 
should be proud of its historian. 
* * * * 

In England (not Scotland) the stock of the intellect, though 
rising steadily, is still at a discount. We may deplore this fact 
in an age when a wide and informed intelligence is the most 
urgent need of men and women everywhere, but we may as 
well recognize it. All the more necessary is it, therefore, to 
conserve that peculiar cult of the things of the mind which is 
the hall-mark of the Oxonian. For this reason we welcome 
Isis, or The Future of Oxford, by W.J.1K. Diplock (Kegan Paul, 
2s. 6d.) which is a downright and cleverly written defence of 
Oxford intellectual life. The latter he confines strictly to the 
older culture—the ‘impractical’? schools, in fact, which 
qualify the student only for the business of life and are shunned 
by the job-hunter, whereas :— 

‘**On the side of the Modern Schools stand arrayed the forces of 
the women, limitec by statute, the growth of the State Scholarship 


system, the growth of scientific commercialism and the economic 
decline of the professional classes.” 


The book is, of course, only an undergraduate squib, but 


_a,,, 
— 


of the Week 


at least it is a valuable corrective to the companion volume, 
Alma Mater, which was “misprision in the highest degree,” 
* * * * 

We understand that Tales from Bernard Shaw (Harrap, 
7s. 6d.), by Miss Gwladys Evans Morris, have the approval of 
their inspirer, who wrote: “I like Gwladys’ Lambs’ Tales from 
Shaw.’ The author, an actress and lecturer, was so astounded 
to discover that some students had been reading Candidg 
for over a year without understanding it, that she decided to 
write it and nine other plays in the form of fairy stories with 
animals as the characters. The work is so neatly and amusingly 
done that even readers who are not familiar with all the plays 
will find the stories an entertainment in themselves. Candid, 
is really beautifully written, in the manner of an old-fashioned 
fairy tale. Mrs. Warren’s Profession or Love Birds in a Cage, 
with its account of Lizzy, who discovered that gold “has to he 
dug for hard, with eyes all soft-like ” is a brilliant little story, 
Perhaps the best of all is Fanny’s First Play or What Can It 
Be ? in which Miss Morris shares a joke with Mr. Shaw against 
the great mass of “ labellers.” ‘‘ You don’t expect me to 
label a thing until I know who made it,” said the jelly-fish .,, 
** Of course I can tell what it looks like, but how am I to know 
how to take it?” 

* % * * 

Messrs. Kegan Paul have issued two more of the Psych 
Miniatures (2s. 6d. each). The Conquest of Thought by Inven- 
tion, by H. Stafford Hatfield, seeks to create alarm at the 
growing mechanization of our private lives, and envisages 
the logical conclusion of the present increase of regulations, 
Fortunately, things seldom proceed to their logical conclusions, 
and Mr. Hatfield therefore does not alarm us unduly, but there 
is certainly food for the ‘* conquered ”’ element in some of his 
descriptions. They shed a new light on some modern habits 


and institutions, and are therefore welcome. Uplift in Eco- 


nomics, by P. Sargant Florence, is a plea for the scientific 
method in this field. Students, it is urged, are either bewil- 
dered or antagonized by the assumption of moral standards 
which they do not understand or do not agree with. The 
economist himself is also frequently muddled by the fact that 
these assumptions are unconscious, and led into confusion of 
terminology. These assumptions should therefore be ex- 
cluded as far as possible from his mind, and his studies confined 
to the actual phenomena under observation without reference 
to a moral standard. Thus public discussion will be not less 
in amount but much better informed. Whether we agree or 
not, it was worth while pointing out this source of error, and 
two and sixpence is a small price to pay for a very witty piece 
of writing. 
* * * * 

The B.B.C. Year Book for 1930 (which used to be known 
as the Handbook) is full of information, as usual. It may 
be obtained from Savoy Hill for the sum of 2s.: no listener 
should be without it. A history of the old B.B.C. from 
1922 to 1926 is a section of permanent value, as also are 
the articles on National Education. Here is one of the 
most potent of the many factors for good in the hands of 
the B.B.C.: it is to the credit of Sir John Reith that he has 
been able to combine instruction with entertainment in 
such a manner as to raise the standard of public taste. 
Nothing less than a page of the Spectator would suffice for 
an adequate appreciation of this little volume, so packed 
is it with stuff of importance. As we must deny ourselves 
the pleasure of saying all we think of it, we repeat that the 
two million owners of wireless sets should read and mark 
the wisdom it contains. 

* * * * 

It is rather late to mention The Elian Greeting Booklets 
designed and illustrated by Roberta F. C. Woodley, and 
issued by Messrs. Dent at 1s. each. Single essays of Lamb, 
Kenneth Grahame and W. H. Hudson have been selected 
to serve as greeting-cards and charmingly illustrated by 
Miss Woodley. For those who are late with their Christmas 
and New Year cards, these booklets make an ample ament 
honorable, and they will be pretty gifts for those who like 
their Lamb with seasoning. 

* * * * 


(‘‘ More Books of the Week”? will be found on page 986.) 
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The Great Apes 


The Great Apes. A Study of Anthropoid Life. By Robert M. 
‘Yerkes and Ada W. Yerkes. (Yale University Press. London, 
Milford. 45s.) 

AccorpING to Hoppius, an eighteenth-century zoologist, one 
would: benefit philosophy greatly by spending a day with 
apes, ** exploring how far human wit exceeds. theirs, what 
distance lies between Brutish and rational discrimination.” 
Professor and Mrs. Yerkes have spent many days in this 
occupation, and as a result have produced an exceptionally 
valuable treatise. This is not Professor Yerkes’ first con- 
tribution to the subject of anthropoid behaviour. Apart 
from a semi-popular work entitled Almost Human and papers 
on the behaviour of lower animals, he is well known to 
students for several monographs on the psychology of the 
chimpanzee and gorilla. In The Great Apes he and Mrs. 
Yerkes have drawn together almost everything that has 
been written. on anthropoid behaviour. It presents little 
that is new, but this does not prevent it from being the most 
useful work on the living anthropoid that has yet been 
written. The book is ** offered as an informational and biblio- 
graphic source for investigators, students, and lay readers 
whose curiosity may lead them into the paths of anthro- 
poid life.” 

Human interest in the behaviour of apes and monkeys 
long preceded the scientific recognition of man’s evolutionary 
connexion with the lower primates, and no advanced psycho- 
logical technique was necessary to determine that the 
behaviour and adaptability of the monkey shows closer 
resemblance to the human than does that of the dog. In 
many parts of the world, for instance, native folklore 
abounds with legends demonstrating the sagacity of monkeys 
and apes. Scientific interest, however, was not stirred until 
the middle of the last century. The upheaval caused by 
Darwin proved a strong stimulus to close observation of 
infra-human primate behaviour, and resulted in the collection 
of numerous observations, many, however, of doubtful 
scientific value, revealing no more than was already apparent, 
ie., that the behaviour of primates is different from that of 
other mammals, and that psychologically monkeys and apes 
are closer to man than are lower mammals. Sociologists 
also commenced to take an interest in the natural habits of 
the anthropoid ape, and, depending upon their particular 
bias, to find in the accounts of naturalists support for theories 
of instinctive human monogamy or human _ promiscuity. 
The first critical studies of primate behaviour were those of 
Thorndike and Hobhouse, both published in 1901. Hob- 
house’s contribution was of particular importance, and 
though its influence may be traced through much of the 
work that has appeared since its publication, it is as a rule 
either overlooked or scantily acknowledged. General interest 
in ape psychology was not roused in this country until the 
publication of an English translation of Kéhler’s work on 
the chimpanzee in 1925. 

The Great Apes contains the results of observation and 
research on the gibbon, orang-outan, chimpanzee, and gorilla. 
It opens with an historical account of our knowledge of the 
four anthropoids. Then follow sections devoted to detailed 
discussion of each in turn, the book closing with a com- 
parison of the four types, first with one another and then 
with the lemur and monkey. Structural appearance, 


Cowper and 


The Stricken Deer, or the Life of Cowper. By David Cecil. 


(Constable, lds.) 
Tus, we have no hesitation in saying, is the best biography 
of Cowper yet written. Jt adds nothing new to our knowledge ; 
but it arranges the familiar facts in such a way as to help 
our understanding. In one respect it does not challenge 
comparison with Mr. Hugh Fausset’s recent study. As a 
literary interpreter, Mr. Fausset is left in undisputed possession 
of the field. Lord David concentrates his attention upon 
Cowper the man, and has attempted to present a balanced 
portrait of him against the background of his age. Here 
Mr. Fausset, admirable as was his book in many ways, failed 
in some measure; and here his successor certainly scores. 


habitat, feeding habits, social relations, sexual life history, 
temperament, affective behaviour, vocalization, perception, 
adaptation, memory, abstraction and generalization, these 
and many other features are discussed by Professor and 
Mrs. Yerkes. Here we can refer briefly only to their con- 
clusions regarding intelligence: 

Intelligence is judged by the normal behaviour of an 
animal and by its reactions under experimental conditions. 
A simple example of an experimental method is the following. 
A banana is placed out of a chimpanzee’s reach. ‘A stick 
sufficiently long to reach the fruit is placed near by. The 
object of the experiment is to see whether the animal will 
use the stick as an instrument to draw in the fruit. According 
to Professor and: Mrs. Yerkes, “the chimpanzee commonly 
exhibits trial and error as adaptational method. . . But 
there are times when blind trial gradually gives place to 
insight and in the end the solution seems to involve thorough 
perceptual grasp of the essential features of the problematic 
situation and a measure of insight which, had it originally 
appeared, would have obviated mistakes.” In this the 
chimpanzee contrasts strikingly with the lower mammal, 
who is tied to the method of trial and error. The authors 
also infer in the chimpanzee a relatively high degree of 
memory, indications of constructive imagination, and rudi- 
mentary powers of abstraction and generalization. ‘“ Indeed, 
were it capable of speech and amenable to domestication, 
this remarkable primate might quickly come into competition 
with low-grade manual labor in human industry.” 

Judged by the same standards, ideational behaviour is 
also exhibited by the other apes, but in different degrees. 
In affective traits the authors consider the chimpanzee to 
be nearest to man, then, in order, the gorilla, orang-outan, 
and gibbon ; in cognitive traits they place the gorilla before 
the chimpanzee. As the only monkey that has been investi- 
gated experimentally shows far less insight than does any 
of the apes, the psychological series leading up to man becomes 
the same as the series postulated by morphologists. 

Professor and Mrs. Yerkes have illustrated their treatise 
with a magnificent collection of photographs. They have 
also included a comprehensive bibliography. The book has 
one important disadvantage. It is unnecessarily long. 
Without in any way departing from their purpose and without 
omitting any facts, they could have achieved their aim in 
many fewer words. Repetition is common. Although the 
first part is devoted to an historical account of the literature 
of all the apes, each succeeding section opens with a recountal 
of the history of the type that is being considered. Many 
useless reports of behaviour are quoted at length; nor arc 
second-hand accounts neglected. The work is marred also 
by some rather exuberant passages. In one place the authors 
refer to the excellence of a little book entitled My Friend 
Toto, and remark that they would “ like to quote My Friend 
Toto in toto.” In another they quote a paragraph from a 
book by Garner, and then add: ‘* We beg to make corrections 
in this paragraph as follows: Horniday should be spelled 
Hornaday, and the initials of Wallace are A. R. instead of 
the reverse. The only single point in which we cdn agree 
with Garner is that he never studied the orang/outan.” 
Under the circumstances, it seems rather a pity that time 
was spent quoting him. 


Evangelicalism 


Lord David has subdued his own prejudices, if he has any ; 
and, in our opinion, he has given us what is, within its limits, 
one of the most intimate and convincing pictures of eighteenth 
century life that have recently been painted. The pleasant- 
ness of his style matches his good sense. A little more 
condensation here and there might have been advisable, 
while such occasional phrases as “ virile vitality’ and the 
colloquial substitution of adjectives for adverbs—such as 
“quicker” for ‘“ more quickly ”-—are irritating, if trivial, 
defects in a writer who maintains on the whole a high literary 
standard. Otherwise, we have unqualified praise for this 
wise and delightful book. 

Both by precept and example—-for he draws many varied 
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and vivid scenes of the perlod—Lord David condemns. the 
prevailing notion that the eighteenth century was a homo- 
geneous age. To think of it only in terms of wit, elegance, 
and sensibility, of Ranelagh, Strawberry Hill, and ‘ the 
Bath,” is to betray a serious lack of historical imagination. 
Generalizations usually violate truth. But even if, very 
broadly speaking, there be any justification for regarding 
the eighteenth century as the age of prose and reason, the 
chronology of such a view is wrong. As Mr. Roden Buxton 
has pointed out, the “‘ eighteenth century ”’ of the conventional 
historians was, if it ever really existed at all, the period from 
1670 to 1730. Defoe’s Tour of the Whole Island of Great 
Britain demonstrates clearly enough how many and varied 
were the economic and social changes already in process by 
that latter date, while Lord David Cecil reminds us that the 
Wesleyan Revival began very soon after it. Most of us con- 
ceive the Evangelical movement as having been a mere end- 
of-the-century reaction. Actually, it covered the greater 
part of the century, and the sermons and hymns of the Wesleys 
are as essentially characteristic of the time as the letters of 
Lord Chesterfield. The eighteenth century in England was 
placid only inasmuch as it witnessed no great political or 
military upheavals. In every other respect it was an age 
of active reconstruction and of sharply conflicting ideals. 
It was into a turbulent, not a calm, era that Cowper—innately 
urbane, gentle, and domestic—was born; and a recognition 
of that fact is necessary for the proper understanding of him. 

Many critics, including Mr. Fausset, crudely see Cowper 
as the victim of Evangelicalism ; and, forgetting (with utter 
contempt for historical perspective) that eighteenth century 
theology cannot fairly be judged by twentieth century 
standards, they select the sturdy, dominating John Newton 
as the main target for their venom. Lord David falls into 
no such folly. He admits that some of the clues which 
might explain Cowper’s madness are missing. It may have 
been primarily attributable to a private physical defect 
which, from early boyhood onwards, accentuated his morbid 
sensitiveness. But, whatever else may have been its cause, 
it was certainly not due, in the first instance, to Evangelical- 
ism. One side of Cowper’s temperament fitted in with 
one aspect of his eighteenth century environment. He was 
essentially ‘‘ polite’? and unenthusiastic. Yet he differed 
from his “* polite ’’ contemporaries by reason of the fact that 
vital religion was a need of his spirit. He had, consequently, 
no alternative but to turn to Evangelicalism, since it was 
only in Evangelicalism that vital religion was then to be 


found. It is true that Evangelicalism ultimately became. 


too bleakly virile for him; but an east wind is sometimes 
necessary for the world at large, even if it kill individuals 
of feeble constitution. If Evangelicalism at last proved too 
strong for Cowper's warm but unpassionate nature, the 
fault lay not with Evangelicalism itself, but with the apathy 
into which establisked religion had fallen, and from which 
a violent revolt was inevitable. Highteenth century Evan- 
gelicalism may have been crude; but nothing less crude 
would have had enough driving force to attain its own 
necessary end. Nor must we forget that, if it finally added 
its quota to the madness which it originally did nothing to 
provoke, Evangelicalism at least gave Cowper the only 
periods of happiness which he enjoyed, and that it was also 
the mainspring of his poetical inspiration. For in Cowper's 
day, as Lord David insists, Evangelicalism ‘ alone set a 
supreme value on that emotional exaltation in which the 
greatest art is produced ; it alone made the imagination the 
current of its system, and not a mere appendage of it... 
Wesley could have understood Dante as Voltaire or even 
Dr. Johnson could never have done. The Evangelicals may 
have disliked poetry, but their sublime conception of the 
universal plan is the most imaginative poem of its day.” 

It is not of Cowper the maniac, but of the poet and letter- 
writer in his long intervals of happy creativeness at Olney, 
that we would think for a moment in conclusion. There is 
something perennially appealing in the figure of this gentle 
recluse, content with his Mrs. Unwin, his hares, his garden, 
his greenhouse, and his walks through the placid meadows 
of the Ouse. Lord David invests the familiar picture with 
new charm. He does not deny that Cowper was a weak man. 
But he writes as one who recognizes that God has often 


chosen the weak to confound the mighty. Sittiind tein 


Se 
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The Lessons of Yesterday 


A Modern History of the English People, 1910—1922, By 
R. H. Gretton. (Martin Secker. 12s. 6d.) 

Tue title and appearance of this volume give little clue to it, 

absorbing interest. To all appearances it might be but anothe 

competent and dreary textbook—invaluable, no doubt, to 

master and scholar, but impossible for the general reader, 

Mr. Gretton, however, has written something entirely diffe. 
ent from a textbook: he has written a first-class survey for 
the general reader of the twelve years 1910 to 1922 of British 
history. To those who are concerned with present-day ten. 
dencies and policies, whether as active participants in the polj. 
tical struggle, as commentators, or as interested spectator, 
nothing could be more informative or more useful than this 
dispassionate account of the origins of so many of our present 
controversies. 

Mr. Gretton’s survey of the War years is admirable; but 
those who go to his book for historical guidance and well. 
collected information will turn, we think, with special interest 
to Mr. Gretton’s first four chapters on pre-War England, the 
pre-War England of the last four years before the abyss, It 
is strange to reflect how large a proportion of our present 


legislators in the House of Commons, for example, have jo ‘ 


first-hand familiarity with those years. How many, for 
example, in the present Government Party, were either en. 
gaged in the labour of earning their own living, far removed 
from the centre of the political stage, or are actually too young 
to have any but the most fragmentary memories of the four 
ultimate pre-War years? And yet, as Mr. Gretton conclusively 
shows, half of the actual legislative proposals of to-day, and 
most of the dominating tendencies which concern the Legis. 
lature have their roots in those years. Few could doubt, 
for example, after reading these chapters, that the rise ofa 
constitutional Labour Party was made possible by the legis. 
lation of that time. By the freeing of the Trades Unions for 
.political action, by the payment of Members, and, most of 
all, by the final bridling of the House of Lords, it became, 
for good or ill, conceivable that a working-class party could 
operate with not too hopeless prospects of success in the 
House of Commons. The measures themselves which were 
then passing through the House have, too, a familiar ring to 
our ears. Unemployment and Health Insurance, Pensions, 
Social Services in general, concerned the House of Commons 
then, as now. Then, as now, there was a chronic coal crisis! 

The great. illusion which Mr. Gretton’s pages serve to 
shatter is the illusion—cherished by almost all who are 
unfamiliar with the pre-War world, and, it would seem, by 
many who have half forgotten it—that that world was politi- 
cally on a far calmer and securer basis than ours is to-day; 
No doubt this was true of the great plenteous closing decades 
of the nineteenth century; but by 1910, at any rate, as 
Mr. Gretton shows very powerfully, this security had almost 
entirely disappeared. Indeed, his main theme, which rum 
through all his chapters, is the growth of militancy. He 
shows brilliantly how all the social discords of those years 
were weaving themselves together into an era of militancy: 
The Suffrage question was fast becoming a sex war, the Irish 
question was fast becoming a civil war, the Labour question 
was fast becoming a class war. And Mr. Gretton evidently 
takes the view that, had not all these conflicts been subsumed 
and obliterated in the War itself, one or other, or all of them, 
must sooner or later have broken into open clash. “No 
mere description of events,’ Mr. Gretton writes, of 1913-14, 
“can give a true account of English history during the next 
eighteen months. The events were serious enough, the prob 
lems they presented were inextricably baffling. But fa 
more serious was the country’s state of mind.” 

** At the moment when the wage-earner was most restless and 
discontented, the wealthy were most careless and ostentatious. A 
the moment when government by an clected majority was bein 
most challenged, politicians were floundering perilously near ! 
morass of disingenuousness and disrepute. And all the while # 
many problems of government and administration were beitt 
hustied along in a despairingly empirical fashion that public affais 
became rather like a herd of nervous animals jostling ono anotht 
down a lane of which the walls were remorselessly closing in. P 
began to think fatalistically that only an open smash somewher 
could clear the road. This was not only because threo spec 
questions—the Irish problem, Women’s Suffrage, and aggressitt 
Trade Unionism—were heading for deadlock; they were but t 
detonators.” 
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Of.these conflicts Mr. Gretton makes it clear that he con- 
siders that the Labour conflict was in the last resort the most 
important, although it was far less spectacular, and apparently 
Jess critical, than either the Irish or the Suffrage questions. 
“The deep sense of conflict,” he writes, ‘had its roots in 
the two elections of 1910,” 

“The elections of 1910 bore a much more sinister complexion for 
the Conservative interests. Twice, in the wild heat of 1905, they 
had been defeated, and no one could feel sure that this did not 
indicate that the mass electorate, which had not hitherto greatly 
upset party calculations, was definitely taking shape as, by whatever 
fluctuating margin, a majority against Conservatism. LEarlier 
generations had, perhaps, flattered themselves too soon that the 
famous ‘leap in the dark’ had landed them after all in no very 
strange regions. It now began to appear that those generations 
had never landed at all; the leap had begun, but not ended. They 
had been in the air all the time, and only now were parties really 
landing upon a fully wakened and conscious wage-earning vote. 
Was this to mean the end of the old alternating hold of “wo parties? ” 

It is Mr. Gretton’s great quality that he can deal with 
these critically important questions, which are still vital 
questions before the country (and deal with them in no 
dry-as-dust manner, but with a living passion), and yet can 
show a real impartiality. For his passion is to elucidate, to 
analyse, to describe, and not to advocate one cause or the 
other. 


Miss R.—and Others 


The Case of Miss R. By Alfred Adler. 
12s, 6d.) 


Problems of Neurosis. By Alfred Adler. 


(Allen and Unwin. 


(Kegan Paul. 8s. 6d.) 


A WoMAN of no particular talents and of ordinary station 
found herself in the grip of a neurosis. She was afraid of 
breaking mirrors—so afraid that she dared not touch one and 
was in agony if she saw someone else touch one. She was 
afraid of infectious diseases ; she could not bring herself to 
handle plate, cup, fork or knife, articles of furniture, or any- 
thing at all which, by the most fantastic chance, might have 
been contaminated :— 

“Thus I sat like Cinderella in the corner of the kitchen, on my 
broken chair with the rusty nails—in front of me all the things 
whose mere presence seemed pernicious to me, all the objects 
bewitched by the touch of residents of those execrated districts 
and streets: outside the gutter drains, streets, houses, lamp-posts, 
cofiee-restaurants, trams and shops all threatening with their 


sage magic. Danger, mischief, misfortune were dogging my 


Finally this woman, Miss R., wrote out the story of her life, 
and sent it to Dr. Alfred Adler, the founder of the Society for 
Individual Psychology. Dr. Adler took it with him to his 
lecture room, opened it there, and read it aloud, trying to 
get a grip of the case as he went on, giving his comments, 
making his conjectures, without knowing anything more of 
Miss R. than his audience. His lectures were taken down, 
and are now translated into English in The Case of Miss R. 

There could hardly be a better introduction to the study of 
Individual Psychology as it is applied in practice. Let us 
quote from the beginning of Miss R.’s story to illustrate Dr. 
Adler’s method :— 


“T remember that father frequently asked me . . . 
It is worth while enquiring: why not the mother? ‘ Father’ 
has a special significance. This child, a girl, was much more strongly 
attached to her father than to her mother. What doesthat mean?... 

Do you feel well? Does anything hurt you ?’ 

Her father must have been an extraordinarily soft, weak man, 
and the child must have been a very spoiled child. We infer that 
this girl will always see to it that she is pampered. She will always 
be the centre of attraction, and she will constantly try to draw 
attention to herself. Difficulties arise as soon as such a child comes 
m contact with other persons who do not give her the same atten- 
tion. In such a case we find a strong tendency to reject, an aversion 
to strangers, a critical attitude towards and lack of interest in 
other persons.” 


Dr. Adler’s conjectures are soon confirmed by Miss R.’s 
account. ‘* At times,’ she writes, ‘‘ I heard my father say 
that he would commit suicide if anything were to happen to 
me.” And she herself confesses that ‘‘on account of my 
sickly constitution everyone was submissive to me.” With 
Dr. Adler’s comments we begin to see how natural it will be 
for this child to put a high value on sickness, to feel that it is 
only by sickness that she can be beloved and safe and able to 
dominate her surroundings. She has already chosen her way 
of meeting new situations. If anything difficult occurs, 


she will meet it by being nervous and frightened, by being 
unable to do anything for herself; for that was the reaction 
by which she was most sure of her father’s support. 

Miss R. develops her story. We see her grow out of her 
touchy and delicate childhood, always rather sorry for herself, 
jealous of the attentions given to anyone else, taking up the 
réle of peacemaker between her father and mother because 
she could not bear that their interest should be diverted from 
herself. In many ways she is a pleasant and ordinary child ; 


‘she even has some special gifts for mimicry and acting. But 


how poorly she is being equipped for the time when she must 
rely on her own resources, when she must be grown-up and 
independent ! 

Her parents are not rich. She wishes her father was some- 
thing grander, but in plain fact he is a tailor. This means that 
she must try to make her own living. There are the problems 
of sex before her ; and to solve those problems a good deal of 
courage and confidence is needed. She is not at all good at 
making friendships ; she only counts those people real friends 
who will do exactly as she wants them to do. Outside her own 
home she can find no one quite so subservient. The more 
those crises approach her—the need to find some socially 
useful work, the need to meet problems of sex in a genuine and 
fruitful way, the need to enter into relations with her fellow- 
beings and her equals—the more she is frightened ; the more 
she turns back to her own home, the people she knows best, 
the people she can most readily control. 

That is why she begins to fear streets and trams and shops. 
Her fears tell her: ‘* You are safe only at home ; don’t step 
out into the market place; don’t venture into the world.” 
That is why she begins to fear disfigurement, the loss of her 
teeth, the weakening of her eyes. Her fears tell her: ‘* You 
can never get married ; you are not beautiful enough. Because 
of this you must leave the questions of sex unsolved.” She 
makes half-hearted attempts to get work ; but at the end of 
the first day at a new job she always finds herself tired out. 
Her head aches ; her digestion troubles her. She is warning 
herself, ‘“‘ Stay at home. Anything else is too difficult for 
you.” Yet her fears, of course, cause her a very real agony. 
Her life is as impoverished as it well could be. She is trying 
not to live, for living needs courage. The outer world never 
continues to pamper this child. 

What is the end of this story ? At the time of his lectures 
Dr. Adler himself could say nothing. The book ends with the 
following comment :— 

‘“* Just as every step into a neurosis inevitably destroys courage, 
every step out of it builds up courage and with it strengthens social 
feeling. And that isin accord with what I have heard about the writer 
of this story: namely, that in so far as she has been able to help 
herself without the aid of a psychologist she has freed herself of her 
compulsion neurosis, and is taking courageous steps to solve her 
difficult life problems. I shall leave it to the imaginative powers 
of my readers, to their psychological understanding and intuition, 
to divine how.” 


The sub-title of Problems of Neurosis describes it as a “ book 
of case histories.”” Here Dr. Adler discusses common diflicul- 
ties in meeting life, with a great number of illustrations drawn 
from his experience as a psychologist. ‘‘ Every neurotic,” he 
remarks, ‘‘ is partly in the right.” Yet, at the same time, 
every neurotic is making quite avoidable mistakes. The very 
foundation of the neurotic error is the life-long substitution 
of the ‘* Will to Seem ” for the ‘* Will to Be”: the desire to 
be thought eminent, to be thought unique, to be thought a 
Somebody rather than to act and receive the consequences of 
action. In Dr. Adler’s view, as in Nietzsche’s, the neurotic 
attitude is based on an envie de vie; it is an attempt to live 
without living, to be aloof, to avoid all the problems of life, 
while pretending that all is well, or that other people are to 
blame for whatever is wrong. 

The usefulness of the volume is increased by an excellent 
preface on the history of Individual Psychology and its 
scientific background. In this essay Dr. F. C. Crookshank 
recalls Dr. Adler’s early scientific work in showing the con- 
nexions between neurotic tendencies and specific abnormali- 
ties of organic functions. In some degree, he points out, Dr. 
Adler is here returning to these original problems in which he 
has never lost interest ; ‘‘ but it is a return in the light of an 
even riper wisdom and a more mellowed thought and 
experience.” 

ALAN PORTER. 
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Poetry 


Ambition, and Other Poems. By W. H. Davies. (Cape. 


3s. 6d.) 
Fifty Poems. By Lord Dunsany. - (Putnam’s. 5s.) 
Some Poems. By Rupert Croft-Cooke. (The Galleon Press. 


7s. 6d.) 

The Wall of Weeping. By Edmond Fleg. Translated from tho 
French by Humbert Wolfe. Limited signed edition. (Gollancz. 
30s.) 

King’s Daughter. By V. Sackville-West. (Hogarth Press. 
3s. 6d 


3. 6d.) 
Transitional Poem. C. Day Lewis. (Hogarth Press. 4s. 6d.) 
The Family Tree. By William Plomer. (Hogarth Press. 
4s. 6d.) 
Cawdor. By Robinson Jeffers. (Hogarth Press. 6s.) 
Blue Juniata. ~ By Malcolm Cowley. (Cape. 5s.) 
Finale of Seem. A lyrical. narrative by Walter Lowenfels. 
Prefatory Note by Humbert Wolfe. (Heinemann. 3s. 6d.) 
Selected Poems. By W. B. Yeats. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 
Ports may no longer conclude their stanzas with a moral that 
children can reproduce in copybooks. But poetry, to-day, 
still chides us, though it depends for its effect on imaginative 
sensibility and unspoiled insight. Blake’s ‘‘ Songs of Inno- 
cence ”’ answered the Age of Reason: the hard-won simplicity 
of many modern poets calls us back from modern complexity. 
If there is less felicity of line in Mr. W. H. Davies’ new lyrics, 
there are many flashes of imaginative pity to surprise and 
reprove us. Humanitarians, on a hot summer afternoon, 
have waged ferocious battle around the sugar bowl and the 
jam-dish : here are playful lines to reprove their insecticide : 
““* Away !’ I cried to a spiteful Wasp 
Who challenged me to fight, 
‘Would you, a paltry dram of flesh, 
Attack a hundredweight ? 
Go, little upstart, try your mettle 
On some old spider, bug or beetle. 
Mr. Davies, in fact, has fashioned an ideal of exquisite ten- 
derness. Even the naturalist is suspect to him as the botanist 
was. to Wordsworth. He is tempted to watch a young thrush 
busy with twigs :— 
** Till knowing that the poor thing’s heart 
Beats faster than my own, 
I creeping backward, silently, 
Am happy to be gone.” 
Lord Dunsany, in his stories and plays, has devised a fas- 
cinating world of demigods and fabulous kingdoms, beyond 
our geography, but in his first book of verse he is more human. 
Working in a different medium, he seems an exile from the 
countries he has mapped in prose. The distant peaks of 
African mountains lure him and he sings, like many others, 
of the romantic and unattainable horizon. 
rodoxy * he expresses with characteristic fantasy a desire of 
which everyone who loves dogs has probably thought. He 
imagines himself in heaven, ‘* among transfigured shapes of 
flame,” and suddenly sees his faithful dog seeking its master 
even through space :— 
* All silent were the Blest, 
Calmly their haloes shone, 
When through them all there pressed 
One spirit whirling on. 
He like a comet seemed 
But wild and glad and free, 


And all through Heaven, I dreamed, 
Rushed madly up to me.” 


»»”9 


. 


Mr. Rupert Croft-Cooke is content with the world in which 

we live ; his faney at best is clear and happy :—— 
* Our children own a lovelier world than ours, 
So small, so near the earth, they smell the flowers.” 
The sad, still music of humanity may be overheard in lyric, 
but all civilization seems to mourn itself in M. Edmund 
Fleg’s poem, ‘The Wall of Weeping”; for plangent or 
prophetic voices rise and mingle as in an Oratorio. The spirit 
of the Wandering Jew becomes spectator of the ages; the 
powerful and self-cenired cities of to-day are numbered and 
arraigned as the ancient Cities of the Plain. But the mournful 
and moral rhetoric is never vague: the poet is as precise as 
the ancient prophets, whether he writes of Nineveh— 
“The smooth chain-mail, the gauntlets and the shield 
Of triple leather for the tented field,”’ 
-—or of to-day :— 
** London, is that sudden strange 
Light, the burning Stock Exchange ?” 

Mr. Humbert Wolfe has succeeded wonderfully in his_sus- 
tained translation : epode and strophe pass rapidly, and we 


In “A Hete-~ 


ee) 


are rarely aware of reading in translation. Mr. Wolfe decideg 
to transpose the French measures into traditional English 
forms, as Professor Gilbert Murray conveyed Greek drama 
into the choric measures developed by Swinburne. But, like 
James Elroy Fiecker, in ‘“‘ The Golden Journey,” he checks 
emotion effectively by neat rhyme and unemotional word, 
One cannot read this poem without stirring of mind ang 
imagination. 

The ‘“ Hogarth Living Poets” series must prove highly 
useful in showing the poetic tendencies of to-day. The lyrical 
love monologue has been neglected since Meredith, but Miss 
Sackville West, on holiday from the toil of “The Land” 
gives us a delicate recital ranging from airy nursery rhyme 
cadences to that learned emotion which can only be expressed 
in the Shakespearian sonnet. Mr. C. Day Lewis is still cop. 
cerned with the clash between the ideal and the real, but 
alternating lyric passages, set too much to a tune made by Mr, 
Ralph Hodgson, suggest a freedom which he cannot take as 
granted. Mr. William Plomer has not subjective misgivings; 
he wallops and belabours unfortunate tourists, hotel managers, 
and the commercial vulgarities of the age with satiric vigour. 
Discontent is dangerous in poetry ; there would be no music 
if musicians spend precious time denouncing bad acoustics 
and the coughing of audiences. 

The next three books show us the contrary tendencies in 
American poetry. Mr. Robinson Jeffers’ long verse novel of 
the cafiyon country, and Mr. Cowley’s character sketches of 
Pennsylvania, follow the plain home-spun standard set by 
the ‘‘ Spoon River Anthology.” Verse, keyed down in pitch, 
still keeps a quality not found in prose and should encourage 
a wider reading of poetry : merely to avoid poetic falsetto is 
an achievement in itself. ‘ Finale of Seem” by Mr. Walter 
Lowenfels, illustrates the modernist American school. In 
seeking to express an age of centralization and machinery, 
the modernist borrows the terminology of science. This 
concentration on the Latin element of our vocabulary has 
unexpected results, and when Mr. Lowenfels humorously 
turns prunes and prisms into :— 

“ Thank thee, O Euclid, for prisms . . 3 
Pyramided in the apotheosis 
of groceries,” 
—he is back in the age of Dr. Johnson. 

The new Selected Poems by Mr. Yeats covers a lifetime's 
work, and contains all the better known poems, even the early 
and lengthy ‘‘ Wanderings of Usheen.”’ This beautiful book 
reminds us, with a start, that the total bulk of the poet's 
work, though precious, is not really large. 

AvsTIN CLARKE, 


Rural Realism 


Fables. By T. F. Powys. (Chatto and Windus. 


Mr. T. F. Powys has given us another example of his strange 
and indelicate talent. These fables are really all fantastic 
short stories of village life, as Mr. Powys sees it. They have 
the same overpowering sense of mud, squalor and barbarity 
as had his other books ; and the fact that these are fables and 
not stories, that they contain an element of the fantastic, 
that, for example, the furniture speaks, that the dead hold 
conversations with the sexton from the tomb, and that animals 
are endowed with human properties, does little to mitigate 
their all too intense realism. For these fables all have the 
same moral. Life is represented as a short, horrible, degrading 
and humiliating episode, in which everything which is in the 
least pleasing, honest, or gay in human beings is ruthlessly 
trampled into the filth before death, which is simply blank 
oblivion, supervencs. 

This is Mr. Powys’ thesis, and he illustrates it with extra 
ordinary fertility in these fables. We may be sure that if any 
seemly and well-constructed piece of furniture is introduced 
into the story, it will be in some way desecrated before the 
close: if a young girl appears, that she will be raped with 
every accompaniment of horror in a few pages ; that if religion 
is introduced, it will transpire very quickly that it has become 
for Mr. Powys’ villagers a grotesque and degrading super 
stition. , 

Mr. Powys’ favourite method of exemplifying this view 
point is to take some concept-—for example, that of death- 
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— 
which is usually surrounded by a great many abstract and ° ° 
metaphorical ideas, and write of it with realism. Let us Fiction 
take this description of a dead man as an example :— 
“And even though Mr. Keddle looked dead, that was a state— { 
when the dying was once over and done with—that he appeared Transmap p amondia 
content to abide in for a while at least. His limbs washed, and he The Emperor’s Tigers. By Valentine Dobrée. (Faber and 


stretched with the final stiffness that is convenient to the state, at 
his good ease in the woollen shroud, almost as happy as he used to 
be at his own fireside. Or else with those same legs of his, now made 
suitable by death to their new environment, as comfortably placed 
as ever they had been under the table when his body had sat upon 
his favourite chair.” 

Mr. Powys is really a behaviourist in literature. That 
school of American psychologists, it will be recalled, takes the 
view that introspection is a wholly illegitimate method for 
studying human psychology. They will only admit as the 
proper study of the psychologist the actual behaviour of other 
human beings, which may be observed through our five senses. 
Thus talking for them consists wholly in certain movements of 
the larynx. Indeed, they go further, and say that thinking 
itself is, so far as they can tell, an affair of the tongue, throat 
and larynx, since this is the only overt evidence of it which 
comes within their purview. In the same way Mr. Powys 
takes the concepts round which most of our idealism is centred 
—love, death, &c., and describes them behaviouristically— 
Love as the sexual act, and Death as certain changes which he 
observes in the bodily state of his characters. 

Yet, of course, he is in another sense far from being a 
behaviourist. His book is savage satire. He has evidently an 
extremely tender mind, which is wrung to distraction by the 
horror of the world as he has found it. The ordinary reader 
will find this book extremely unpleasant and distasteful, but 
its prose style is exquisite. 


A Female Shakespeare ? 

A Room of One’s Own. 
5s.) 

Wny has there never been a female Shakespeare? This is 
the question which Mrs. Virginia Woolf seeks to answer in 
A Room of One’s Own. The book is an amplified version of two 
papers recently read to Newnham and Girton students. The 
author was asked to speak on ‘* Women and Fiction ” ; but the 
proposed subject started her upon a trail of thought and a 
method of expression that must have come as a delightful 
surprise to her hearers. 

The essay is given a semi-fictional setting. It follows, in 
almost soliloquizing form, the meditations of an imaginary 
woman—remarkably like Mrs. Woolf herself !—as she wanders 
about Oxford and London during the three days prior to the 
delivery of a lecture on ‘“*‘ Women and Fiction,” upon which 
she is attempting to concentrate her mind. Noting, to begin 
with, the different standards of luxury at a min’s college and 
at a woman’s, she is led at once to her main thesis: that the 
reason why women have not hitherto excelled in literature is 
that they have been denied the necessary independence. They 
have been in bondage, intellectual and spiritual as well as 
domestic. The elaboration of this theme then carries Mrs, 
Woolf—or her invented prototype—not only into a survey 
of women’s circumstances in the past, but into a brilliant 
discussion of the right relation between the sexes, and of the 
conditions—including “* a room of one’s own ’’—that are essen- 
tial to imaginative workers. Descriptions of Oxford and 
London life are blended with fantasy, allegory, satire, and 
criticism. But all these elements are fused into a flawless 
unity. Imagination and reason are reconciled, and truth and 
beauty become one. 

Future historians will place Mrs. Woolf’s little book beside 
Mary Wolstonecraft’s The Rights of Women and John Stuart 
Mill's The Subjection of Women. It does for the intellectual 
and spiritual liberation of women what those works did for 
their political emancipation. But A Room of One’s Own 
outshines them both in genius. 


By Virginia Woolf. (Hogarth Press. 
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Faber.  6s.). 


Tue publishers describe Mrs. Dobrée’s book as an allegory, 
but there are several minor allegories woven around the 
main theme of the story. The spiritual adventures of an 
emperor are described, of an emperor imprisoned by his 
name (supposed in this land to determine his attributes and 
character), and by the elaborate etiquette prescribed for his 
family. In the despairing condition induced by his situation 
he seizes the precedent of an eccentric ancestor to make a hobby 
of tigers, for which he sends his most trusted counsellor. On his 
return, however, with the tigers, the tradition and the pictures 
which survive in this tigerless country from the time of the 
ancestor referred to cause doubt to be thrown on the genuineness 
of the real tigers and the probity of the counsellor, which then 
become the subject of a State trial. Everybody, of course, 
forgets both the Emperor and the accused, and the court is 
only brought to cease its argument by the introduction of the 
tigers themselves, but not before it has managed to pronounce 
against John (the counsellor). Alone with him on the tower of 
execution, however, the Emperor realizes that John is his 
only sincere friend, and the two depart from the country on a 
voyage of adventure, from which the Emperor only returns. 
We leave him sitting, a contented beggar, at his palace gates, 
with urchins stealing the gold which his unconscious son drops 
into his bowl. 

Mrs. Dobrée has chosen a fertile theme, which she handles 
with dignity and fecling. In addition, she has given us a 
wealth of embellishment in her description of the habits and 
religion of the Transmappamondians, to all of which we can 
find parallels in those of our own day. The elevation of the 
pathetically human Empress, before the birth of a child. 
upon nine cushions, from which she is never allowed to 
descend : the arrangements for ensuring both the Emperor's 
virtue and the birth of an heir: the gardens of artificial 
flowers, perfumed with fashionable scents : these, and others, 
are details in which the reader will delight. The description 
of a unicorn hunt, and that of the State trial are complete 
satires in themselves. 'Transmappamondia is in the same 
quarter of the world as Lilliput. It is interesting to compare 
the nature of the foibles satirized in the descriptions of the 
two countries. We think that Mrs. Dobrée’s book will survive 
even such a comparison. 


KETTLEDRUM. By Beatrix de Candolle (Cobden- 
Sanderson, 7s. 6d.)—‘‘ It was in this rather dramatic manner 
that Jeremy Michaels, with his singular form and disturbing 
personality entered the hard-working triangle of young people 
at Crags and squared it.” Those who delight in finding in a 
work of fiction some phrase epitomizing the author’s manner 
have here, in a nutshell, the “singular form” affected by 
Mrs. de Candolle. The Castle of Crags is transmogrified by 
the last of its Barons into England’s Riviera House. There— 
and later in modern Piccadilly flats—the Bright Young People, 
conversing brilliantly the while, tie themselves into lovers’ 
knots which they are able to unravel only by the perception 
and devotion of an incredibly sagacious doctor, Sir Roderick 
Partridge, and the maidenly Elder Sister who consents t» be 
his wife. Alix Chamberlain, the lady of the manor, is a strange 
unsocial creature, wilful, fascinating, able and _ intelligent 
withal, yet constantly treacherous to herself and to all who 
cross her path. Not until the last page, and then “ for the 
first time in her life,’ does Alix behave “like a perfectly 
natural woman’”—this after having been ignominiously 
snatched up and carried off ‘* head downward, legs and arms 
held in an iron grip, dangled” at an original fancy dress 
party. There is a great deal to be said for the cave-man treat- 
ment of many a “ modern girl.” Mrs. de Candolle’s book, a 
first novel, is a subtle study of the clash of the generations, 
and her dialogue alone should give her a high place in the 
hierarchy of fiction-writers. 


THE OMNIBUS BOOK. No. 1. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 
—Little more can be said about the Omnibus Book than that 
it is a bargain. It contains two long novels and one short 
novel, the latter by Clemence Dane ; two long short stories 
by F. Tennyson Jesse and Max Beerbohm ; two essays by 
H. M. Tomlinson ; some articles by A. P. Herbert and some 
poems by Siegfried Sassoon. It is, as the publishers assert, 
a good selection of holiday reading. To judge by the varia- 
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tions in type and the erratic pagination, its components 
must have been obtained by reprinting with the type used 
for other editions. The effect is slovenly, but the book 
remains a bargain. 


THE RIDDLE OF THE EMERALDS. By Mrs. Philip 
Champion de Crespigny. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.)—When Bertram 
Goodlake wrote a mysterious letter from Rio to his cousin 
Humphrey, telling him that he had bought some fine emeralds 
for the latter’s wife, he omitted to say where the jewels were 
hidden, though he hinted that his secretary was not to be 
trusted. He also added a mysterious rider in the form of a 
postscript : ‘‘ Look at the back of the old wall; the sun 
makes a pattern on the grass.” A short time after Humphrey 
had received the letter, news came that Bertram had been 
murdered in his lonely house in England, a place he visited 
from time to time. Thereafter followed a most exciting 
search for the emeralds as well as for the secretary, whose 
name, appearance,and whereabouts were not known to any 
of the dead man’s friends. Mrs. de Crespigny puts her readers 
into the delightful position of being able to think themselves 
cleverer than the amateur sleuths. The first clue to the riddle 
is clear as daylight, but it is unlikely that many people will 
guess the identity of the secretary. The only weakness in this 
very wittily written story is the clumsily manufactured cause 
of the mystery. Nevertheless, it provides the plot for a good 
detective story, so we must repress our irritation and thank 
any cause which gives such satisfactory effect. 


VIOLA OF THE OLD STREET. By Princess Mirza Riza 
Khan Arfa. (Grant Richards and Humphrey Toulmin. 
7s. 6d.)—There is a great charm about the first two or three 
chapters of this excellent translation from the Swedish. The 
author is an animist who invests violins with life and writes 
very amusingly about the old street in Stockholm, which 
‘* at times raised its back as though in pretended fright, and 
at other times lay down completely flat, making one wonder 
what had happened now. Old low, wooden houses clung to 
it and hung from it, and in affectionate curiosity the old 
street itself peeped through the small windows as it went 
past.”” One almost feels as though one were reading some 
newly-discovered Hans Andersen story until one comes to 
the main plot of the book. Viola, the child violinist, who 
lives in the old street, is an engaging personality at first, 
but as she grows older she becomes more and more insipid 
until she resembles the heroine of a_ schoolgirl romance. 
The book, which promises so well, lacks toughness, the 
humour declines, and the frequent references to the soul of 
the violin become tedious. Nevertheless, Viola of the Old 
Street is worth reading in spite of its superficial qualities of 
charm, quaintness and idealism. 


THE EYE IN THE MUSEUM. By J. J. Connington. 


(Gollanez. '%s. G6d.)—Great are the possibilities of the camera - 


obscura, and Mr. Connington makes admirable use of them, 
withholding his informaticn until the last possible moment, 
yet giving the reader enough information to enable him to 
solve the mystery just a little before the revelation. What 
the keeper saw serves merely as confirmation of the conclu- 
sions arrived at by Superintendent Ross and the reader. 
Accustomed as we are to-day, however, to the luxury of being 
able to suspect every member of the caste, including the 
supers, it comes as rather a disappointment to find that we 
have only two likely candidates for the murder, and one of 
these is the heroine. Fortunately, neither is the true culprit, 
and Mr. Connington recovers our respect for his ingenuity 
before the end, and a little before his dénouement, in which he 
suddenly jumps from the steady didactic to a more hair- 
raising style, and gives us a gallant and exciting chase in the 
style of an older day. It supplies the needed corrective to 
the rather ponderous reasoning of the body of the book. 


DRUM AND MONKEY. By George Mann ing-Sanders. 
(Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d.)—Drum and Monkey is a rather 
remarkable piece of work. The story, which is brilliantly 
constructed, is full of drama, quite possible and legitimate 
drama. But while we accept the hero’s philosophy with 
gratitude, we find it impossible to believe in the man. Charles 
Honey, a rag-and-bone merchant, married to a slattern of 
a wife, suddenly decides to devote his life to the well-being of 
his infant son. He takes the baby out in his donkey cart. 
An accident follows, he is accused of negligence, and is induced 
to allow a country woman to brire up the child. He is 
determined the boy shall rise in the world and the story of his 
schemings for this purpose make up the plot of the book. 
Mr. Manning-Sanders is a slave to the picturesque. He 
invests Charles Honey with sentiments worthy of a great 
philosopher: what is worse, he allows him to utter them, 
and to speak in this manner on the subject of death to his 
child: ‘* You’re over-voung to make head or tail of so great 
a mystery, son. Joe is now in the sky high up above the 
sunny clouds of day-time and companionable with the shining 
stars at night time.” pits ui 


a, 


Mote Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 980.) 


With the exception of a Christmas message from the 
Chairman, the Cunard Christmas Number, 1929, consists of 
a series of the most exquisite photographs, by photographers 
of world-wide reputations. ‘ Across the Pool of London.” 
reprinted from the Times, and its opposite number, “ Lower 
New York,” suggest much of the spirit of these two cities— 
besides being in themselves works of art. Mr. E. O. Hoppé’s 
“London in Winter” is a magnificent piece of work, and 
contrasts admirably with Miss Constance C. Wallace’s “ North 
Coast of St. Michael’s, Azores.” Undoubtedly the Cunard 
Christmas Number is a magazine to be kept in one’s lib 
as a refuge for eyes tired by the ugliness and squalor of man 
towns to-day. We do not know if this Number is available 
to the public, but we should be pleased to obtain copies for 


any reader who communicates with our Travel Bureau. 
* * * * 


The essays in Some Comparative Values, by H. W. Fowler 
(Blackwell, 5s.), are, on the whole, not quite so good as 
those recently reprinted in If Wishes Were Horses, by the 
same learned author. The pieces are shorter and do not 
provide the same opportunity for the author’s faculty of 
wandering happily into one division after another of his 
subject. They lack the sense of leisure which is such an 
essential of this form. Nevertheless, this defect is only 
obvious by reason of their countless other excellences. 

* * * * 

The League of Nations Union comes in for not a little 
criticism these days, but no one can be blind to the educational 
value of its work in a country notoriously ignorant and 
nonchalant in questions of history or geography. In common 
with the publishers George Philip and Son Ltd., the Union 
has performed an all-important public service with the 
release of The League of Nations Map of the World 
including also the four-sheet large-scale map of Europe, also 
edited by George Philip, which has already been noticed in 
our columns. The price is 45s., which is within the 
purse of every public-spirited institution, No more urgent 
task exists than to bring knowledge of (not merely enthusiasm 
for) the League of Nations idea and achievement into every 


home. 
* ok * * 


Many people consider that The Return of the Native is the 
greatest of Mr. Thomas Hardy’s novels. The new edition 
published by Messrs. Macmillan, at 42s. will, therefore, be a 
delight to them. Miss Clare Layton’s woodcuts are in perfect 
keeping with the emotional atmosphere of the book. 

* * * * 


No longer can questions of international law be left to 
the sophists for academic controversy. They are germane 
to the slowly emerging world cosmos, and the League has not 
failed to register this fact by its appointment of jurists to 
draft a syllabus of such points as crop up continually in 
the day-to-day work of Geneva. For this reason more than 
usual interest attaches to the tenth annual issue of The 
British Year Book of International Law (1929) (Oxford 
University Press, 18s.). A paper on ‘‘ The Mandate for 
Palestine’? is contributed by Norman Bentwich, Attorney- 
General of the Palestine Government. This should be read 
and digested by all who take it upon themselves to hold 
forth on the recent troubles. Perhaps the most important 
article bearing upon a question of principle is that by Dr. A. 
P. Fachiri on “ International Law and the Property of 
Aliens.”” The interminable Optants dispute is only one of 
many, involving conflict between domestic and international 
jurisdiction, which defy solution so long as no ruling is 
established either in favour of Dr. Fachiri’s contention or 
that which has been advanced in a previous paper by 


Sir John Fischer Williams. 
x * * * 


The Rev. Cyril Barker has put together in Incense and 
other Kinds of Sense (Vacher and Sons, 2s. 6d.) a number of 
short chapters on various problems of Church life and practice. 
He writes from the Anglo-Catholic point of view, and the 
subjects chosen range from the details of ceremonial worship 
to Church finance and the method of addressing ecclesiastical 
dignitaries. The little book contains some pleasing anecdotes, 
e.g., the visitor who observed, on being shown the Lady 
Chapel, ‘* Well, the ladies must have somewhere to go.” 

oS * * * 


The life of the French poet, Gérard de Nerval, founder of 
the Symbolist Movement, was part dream, part tragedy. In 
his Voyages en Orient he showed himself capable of observa 
tion; and from this point of view his book is a valuable 
record of an earlier Near East. _When Nerval arrived there, 
Egypt was still mainly under French influence ; and he had 4 
most patriotic dislike for the Englishmen whom he met. It 
was in his character to find his happiest associations among the 
natives, and this fact gave him a more than usually intimate 
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jnowledge of their ways of life and of thought. Possibly 
some of his dream-life found its way into the book ; for there 
is plenty of romance here, and the title it bears in the newly- 
published English version, The Women of Cairo (Routledge : 
two vols., 25s.), is not wholly inappropriate. 

* * * * 

Mr. Peter Quennell, in his new critical volume, Baudelaire 
nd the Symbolists (Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.), writes in an 
artificial and clumsy style ; not beyond suspicion of ‘* Came- 
the-Dawnishness.” It is none the less a valuable series of 
studies ; for here within a single cover are portraits of eight 
French poets whose work has deeply influenced modern 
jiterature ; and the high colour and strain of Mr. Quennell’s 
style does not deprive him of delicacy of discrimination and 
interpretation. 

* * * * 

All who know the Morte D’ Arthur will be grateful to Mr. 
Eugene Vinaver for his scholarly and interesting book on 
Malory (Clarendon Press, 15s.). For he not only puts together 
all that is known about Sir Thomas Malory but also shows, by 
detailed comparison with the French originals, printed and 
unprinted, how Malory worked. Mr. Vinaver reminds us that 
in France the Arthurian tradition died with the Middle Ages; 
ifit survived in England it was because Malory, adapting the 
romances to the needs of his time, ‘‘ made them into a record 
of the national past of England and endowed them with the 
greatness of a national epic.” Malory spent long years in 
prison—probably as a Lancastrian under the Yorkist rule— 
and may have died there in 1471, fourteen years before Caxton 
rinted his book. It is not surprising, then, that Malory 
should have stressed the tragedy of Arthur’s fate at the hands 
of rebels and the need for national unity if England was to 
recover. His patriotism and the “strange magnetism” of 
his style have kept his work alive through the centuries. 

* * * * 


. As an old member of the Chinese Maritime Customs service 
Mr. W. F. Tyler has had some strange experiences, and his 
breezy narrative, Pulling Strings in China (Constable, 15s.),is 
well worth reading. He volunteered for the Chinese Navy 
when Japan declared war in 1894, and was present at the 
decisive action off the Yalu. Mr. Tyler says that Admiral 
Ting’s naval adviser was a poltroon and that the fleet lacked 
shells and powder through corrupt officials; the Chinese 
battleships survived the fight because of their armour, but 
most of the cruisers were destroyed. Mr. Tyler has much to 
say about Chinese pirates and smugglers, and about the diffi- 
culties of the Customs officials in preserving neutrality in the 
late War. He likes the Chinese, but he speaks frankly about 
the defects of their administrative system. 
* * * * 

Essex has been much under-rated by many people who, 
deterred by the bad approach through the eastern suburbs 
of London, have never troubled to explore it! But the 
love of Essex, to those who know it intimately, amounts, in 
the words of Mr. Fred Roe, ‘“* almost to a religion.”’ Even 
the marshes of the estuary and the coast have, for the seeing 
eye, their own beauty and romance, and, for the rest, the 
county is not nearly so flat as is commonly supposed. It 
is generally undulating, and the views from Danbury and 
Laindon, both at considerable elevations, are among the 
finest in the Home Counties. Many of the Essex villages, 
again, with their bread high streets, their ponds and their 
“greens,” are very picturesque, and they are particularly 
rich in ancient churches and inns, in the domestic architecture 
of the last three centuries, and, near the sea, in relics of 
smuggling days. Mr. Roe, whose volume is charmingly 
illustrated by his own pencil, deals pleasantly and authoritat- 
ively with all these things in Essex Survivals (Methuen, 21s.). 
Other Essex features which he notices are the strange 
luminosity of its atmosphere, which Constable did not 
exaggerate ; its unspoiled rural peace, when once London 
is left behind ; and the tenacious hold which, in spite of 
wireless and the motor *bus, the old country habits and 
superstitions maintain among a people who continue to 
tegard their Suffolk neighbours as *‘ foreigners.” 

* * * * 

So much has been written of the Renaissance that we 
wondered whether the Medici Society were filling a want in 
ns Stories of the Artists: the Florentine School, by 

Margaret Leicester-Warren (3s.). But after reading them, 
we are confident that there is a place for these eight short 
biographies of Cimabue, Giotto, Fra Angelico, Fra Lippo 
Lippi and his brother, Botticelli, Leonardo da Vinci and 
Michelangelo ; for they are all well and simply written. 
With the Italian Exhibition at Burlington House as the 
chief artistic event of 1930, such a short account of the 

ters of the Renaissance, at a popular price, will doubtless 
in great demand. 
* * * * 

It is the section of The Film Finds Its Tongue (Putnam, 
10s. 6d.) devoted to the scientific invention and experiment 
in the synchronization of sound which will interest the English 


public most. The film found its tongue with the greatest 
difficulty ; there were talking pictures as carly as 1889, and 
yet it was not until 1927, that the first full-length talkie was 
exhibited. Mr. Fitzhugh Green writes enthusiastically and 
this book on the talkie is full of interesting information, which 
has not before been available in book form. 

* * * * 


It is well known that Belgium and Holland have since 
the War been negotiating for a new waterways treaty to 
replace the waterways clauses of the Treaty of 1839 which 
are no longer fully applicable to modern conditions. The 
relevant documents are set out in a Grey Book now published 
by the Belgian Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and deserve 
the attention of shipowners and shippers doing business 
with Antwerp as well as of students of foreign policy. In 
1925 M. Karnebeek, the Dutch Foreign Minister, who is well 
known as an authority on the international law of waterways, 
succeeded in coming to an agreement with the Belgians. 
But he was thrown over by the Dutch Chambers and had to 
resign, so that the very elaborate treaty which he had drafted 
remains a dead letter. The question is far too complex to 
be discussed here ; it cannot be understood without charts. 
But it involves the construction of a long new canal across 
Dutch territory from the Scheldt to the Lower Rhine, and 
it implies a great deal of good will on both sides and the 
cessation of these local jealousies between Antwerp and 
Rotterdam which date from the sixteenth century and are 
still all too potent. 

* * * * 

In Memories of My Life, by Edward Westermarck (George 
Allen and Unwin, 16s.), Professor Westermarck has given 
us an historical document as wellas the story of a life. Krom 
the beginning his scientific and philosophical studies have 
been interwoven with the struggle for the freedom of his 
native country. At one moment he would be collecting 
data in Morocco for his History of Human Marriage, and a 
month or two later collecting signatures for an international 
protest to the Tsar. The whole is written in a quiet style 
which almost succeeds in disguising the heroic quality of 
the life, but not quite. Not the least heroic episode in the 
story occurs near the beginning, where Professor Westermarck 
conquered his tendency to asthma by mountain-climbing. 
In the man who could adopt that remedy for that illness, 
and who wrote his first important book in a foreign language 
(English), Professor Westermarck’s achievements are not 
unnatural. 

* * * * 


The Story of St. James’s Palace, by Bruce Graeme 
(Hutchinson, 24s.), is designed to tell Londoners and others 
more about one of the most famous of London buildings. 
It is therefore written in a popular style, and quotations are 
chosen for their oddity rather than for their importance. 
The history of a palace must always consist largely of back- 
stair and bedchamber intrigues on the one hand, and of 
contests for possession on the other. Nevertheless the work 
has been well done, and, but for an occasional facetious 
remark, the account is sufliciently objective to be interesting. 
Londoners who read it- will know more of their city and, above 
all, Mr. Graeme is to be congratulated on having written it 
without undue use of the word “romance.” His effects are 
not strained, and he has the important quality of being 
readable. 


THE MUSEUM GALLERIES | 


(Studios) 


GALLERY OF ONE HUNDRED PORTRAITS OF 
FAMOUS MEN AND WOMEN 


Engraved in Mezzotint; edition limited to signed Artisi’s 
proofs in colour. e Publishers have pleasure in j 
announcing the completion of this series with the portrait 
of Mary, Queen of Scots. 














The Publishers greatly appreciate and are extremely | 
grateful for the untiring patience shown by all the sub- | 
scribers in the delay which has been unavoidable in the | 
production of this stupendous work, and whilst the i 
Publishers, the Artists and Literateurs engaged upon the } 
work have enjoyed searching into the realms of history 
to obtain the material necessary to make a success of the | 
edition, they feel happy that the issue is now completed. j 
Please write for a copy of the Illustrated Prospectus to 
be sent to you. i 





53 Short’s Gardens, Drury Lane, 
London, W.C. 2 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


TURNER & NEWALL LIMITED 





A PROSPEROUS COMPANY 





INCREASE OF CAPITAL APPROVED 





THE notice convening the meeting was read by Mr. W. W. F. 
Shepherd, Joint Secretary, and the report of the auditors was 
read by Mr. H. C. Gill, of Messrs. Parkinson, Mather & Co. 


Mr. F. S. Newall explained that for reasons of ill-health he did 
not desire to be reappointed chairman for the ensuing year, but 
that it gave him very great pleasure to prea that Mr. Samuel 
Turner be appointed chairman in his stead, which Mr. G. S. Newall 
seconded. 


Mr. Samuel Turner expressed the very great regret of himself 
and all the directors at the resignation of Mr. Newall, whom he 
assured of making every endeavour to follow in maintaining the 
high ideals which always guided him in the past. 


Mr. H. Rupert Turner was appointed vice-chairman of the com- 
pany on the proposal of Mr. G. 8. Newall, seconded by Mr. E. F. 
Jucker. 


Mr. Samuel Turner, chairman of the company, read the directors’ 
report, accounts and balance sheet which had been circulated to 
all shareholders. 


The Directors’ Report states inter alia :—The directors have 
pleasure in submitting their report and the balance sheet of the 
company as at September 30th, 1929. It will be observed that 
this occasion the directors’ report includes the information which 
has usually been submitted to the shareholders in the chairman’s 
speech at the annual general meeting. This is a departure from 
precedent, but your directors feel that the shareholders will 
appreciate the opportunity of being able to consider a detailed 
report at the same time as the balance sheet, and it is therefore 
proposed to follow this practice in future. 


Tue PROFITs. 


In considering the balance of £904,633 6s. 6d. standing to the 
credit of profit and lo33s account, the directors felt that, in 
view of the great amount of reorganization necessitated by the 
absorption of the Bell group of companies and the fact that such 
reorganization, which is not yet finally completed, must of necessity 
be costly, it would not be prudent to bring into the earnings of 
Turner & Newall, Ltd., for the year any portion of the profits 
earned by those companies. Nevertheless, they deemed it wise 
to make provision for reorganization expenses and losses incurred, 
and this has been done. 


A further point to which the directors desire to call your atten- 
tion is that the profit shown therein includes, as regards several 
associated companies, only the dividends received in respect of 
the profits earned up to March 31st, 1929, owing to the fact that 
the financial year of those companies ends on March 31st and not 
on September 30th. There are thus in several instances a further 
six months’ profits in respect of which at September 30th, 1929, 
Turner & Newall had not received any dividend, and for which no 
credit has been taken. 


The Depreciation Account has been augmented by the usual 
procedure, and here attention is called to the fact that this sum 
represents depreciation provided only in respect of those companies 
in which Turner & Newall, Ltd., own the physical assets, as all 
companies in which our interest is by way of shareholding have 
made the necessary independent provision for depreciation in their 
own accounts. The practice throughout the group of maintaining 
all machinery in first class order and repair has been continued. 


The Directors are pleased to be able to recommend the appropria- 
tion of £100,000 from profits for addition to the general reserve, 
which now stands at the handsome figure of £750,000. 


The Investment Reserve, which it is proposed to increase from 
£40,000 to £100,000, continues the prudent policy followed by 
your Directors, and the building up of this reserve is precautionary 
only, as the company’s investments throughout are undoubtedly 
worth more than the value at which they stand in the books. 


A YEAR OF PROGRESS. 
The year just closed has been one of more than usual progress, 


and the asbestos industry continues its world development with 
increasmg momentum. 


Science is coming into play more and more in determining the 
technique of the mechanic arts upon which the asbestos industry 
depends for its market. The more industry comes to be founded 
upon science, the more will the value of asbestos be recognized. 
Your Directors, fully in touch with the ever expanding markets 
of the world, and enjoying as they do the loyal collaboration of 
the technical experts of the entire Turner & Newall group, are in 
an excellent position to take advantage of every opportunity to 
advance your interests. 


You will be interested to learn that at all our main production 
units extensions are in progress or have recently been completed, 





our physical equipment constantly becomes too small to meet oy 
needs and must be enlarged. This policy of development abreast, 
and even ahead of, the needs of the market is a fixed one, and 
will be continued to be followed by your Directors. 


It may be as well to repeat what was told you last year cop. 
cerning the type of organization which your Directors have created, 
and which it is their object continuously to strengthen. The 
Turner & Newall organization is built around the principle of g 
a grouping by consent of allied interests and activities, based 
upon self-operating units (i.e., branch or controlled companies, each 
with its own Board of Directors, composed of men actually engaged 
and experienced in the business) linked up for the purposes of 
co-operation and co-ordination through Executives of Branch 
and Controlled Company Directors with the Board of your Company, 
which confines its attention to general matters such as finance and 
policy. 

The advantages of this method of co-operative working will be 
obvious. Firstly, the pooling of knowledge and a general increase 
in achievement resulting therefrom; secondly, freedom and 
flexibility at the Branches and Controlled Companies ; ‘thirdly, 
co-operation and co-ordination of effort by means of monte 
meetings of Directors of Branch and Controlled Companies ; and 
fourthly, a general supervision and control from your Board with 
the minimum of interference. 


The number of products manufactured and marketed by your 
organization continues to grow both in quantity and quality, 
Your Directors attach great importance to efficiency in operation 
and an effective service in distribution, thus giving maximum 
value to the Company’s customers. The policy of your Board 
ig—constantly improving quality at the lowest possible price— 
so that the necessary goods and services may be placed at the 
disposal of the markets of the world on an economic basis to all 
concerned. 


The attitude of your Board towards its many competitors, both 
at home and abroad, is one of friendly rivalry in full recognition 
of the socially valuable principle of “live and let live.’ Com- 
petition in spite of our many amalgamations, continues to grow 
and to flourish ; we seek to keep abreast of the best of it, and 
in the main we succeed in doing so. 


SuccessruL AMALGAMATION WITH BELL’s UNITED ASBESTOS. 


During the year much of our energy has neen devoted to the 
assimilation, on economic lines, of the numerous companies which 
entered our organization as a result of our amalgamations with 
the Bell’s United Asbestos group. We are still engaged upon 
this task which, amongst other important steps, has necessitated 
the closing down of the Harefield factory in consequence of the 
regrouping involved. This step your Directors regretted deeply 
and would gladly have avoided had it been possible. They have, 
however, done whatever has been possible to mitigate the hardship 
of such a move by compensating those long service employees 
whose services could no longer be utilized. Fortunately, these 
were not too numerous, and as the Harefield factory is situated 
in the south, it is not so difficult for the men and women thus 
displaced to obtain other employment as it would have been had 
a northern factory been concerned. 


Notwithstanding the closing of this factory, however, the 
activities of your Company are affording an ever increasing oppor- 
tunity of employment to men and women of managerial status, 
as well as to workers of the rank and file. The total number.of 
employees of the Turner & Newall group continues to grow rapidly 
and to-day is greater than ever. 


The formalities rendered necessary by the amalgamation with 
Bell’s United Asbestos Co., Ltd., were duly completed early this 
year, and your Directors would like to take this opportunity of 
recording their pleasure in welcoming as shareholders the whole 
of the members of Bell’s United Asbestos Co. Ltd., numbering 
3,000, as not a single member of that Company dissented from 
the scheme. They consider this is an achievement to be proud of, 
and speaks volumes for the fairness of the deal to all parties. This 
was our first amalgamation, on a large scale, of like with like, out 
previous large mergers having been with companies of a comple: 
mentary nature in their activities. 


The problem of dealing with the duplicated organizations. has 
been a difficult one, but has been tackled with energy and fore- 
thought, by re-grouping companies and concentrating the manu- 
facturing and selling units under one roof whenever possible, 
always with the object of giving the utmost service to our customers 
and avoiding wasteful effort. 


Your directors are satisfied that the amalgamation has proved 4 
most satisfactory alliance, and as time goes on should prove of 


(Continued on page 959). 
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Finance—Public & Private 
The Past Year | 


Ivaccordance with usual custom I shall hope next week to 
ie writing something with regard to the financial outlook 
for the coming year. As, however, I have stated on 
gveral previous occasions, the forecasting for a new year 
has almost invariably to be based upon a consideration of 
the character of the year which is closing, for although we 
make an artificial division of time into months and 
ears, the influences operating are more or less continuous. 
Moreover, although each year, of course, brings its own 
surprises in the shape of unexpected developments, the 
fact remains that it is usually possible at the end of 
each year to discern certain factors likely to exert an 
influence in the year which is coming. 

‘I do not know of any more striking example of this 
truth than is to be obtained in the case of the year which 
isnow closing. At the end of 1928 there was the usual 

neral vague optimism with regard to developments 
for 1929, and that optimism found very tangible expression 
during last January in a remarkable advance in all 
Stock Exchange securities. Nevertheless, a __refer- 
ence to my closing article of 1928 will show that I then 
referred to certain factors which were likely to affect 
developments in 1929, and I suggested that these factors 
were of a character which called for very careful con- 
sideration. 

INFLUENCES OPERATING. 

Quite apart from the fact that the King’s health— 
which happily has been completely restored—occasioned 
anxiety and concern, there were at least three main factors 
which it was fairly clear at the end of 1928 would be likely 
to exert their influence over finance and economic develop- 
ments in the coming year. One of these was the Confer- 
ence of Reparation Experts at Paris which it was known at 
the end of 1928 would be meeting early in 1929. Another 
was the impending General Election in this country, 
while yet another was the clear recognition that the boom 
in Wall Street, if prolonged, must exert an almost para- 
mount influence upon the financial situation in this 
country in 1929. And while, of course, other influences 
have also operated, it would probably be fair to say that 
these three factors which were easily discernible at the 
end of 1928 have largely dominated the situation during 
the past year. 

A FavouraBLeE FEATURE. 

Dealing with the first of these factors, it will be recalled 
that after some temporary hitches, and after many 
anxious moments, the Reparations Conference at 
Paris came to an agreement on what has come to be 
known as the Young Plan for dealing with German 
reparation payments on a final basis, and, although 
there have since been some modifications with regard 
to the payments to Great Britain, as the result of the 
later Conference at The Hague, it may be stated that 
in the main the Young Plan has remained unchallenged, 
while it seems probable that as a result of the final 
Conference to be held at The Hague early next year, 
one of the chief recommendations under the Young 
Plan, namely, the establishment of the Bank of Inter- 
national Settlements, will very shortly be carried out. 
It must be remembered that it is the outcome of the 
Conference at Paris, supplemented by the later Conference 
between the Powers and The Hague, which has made 
possible the abandonment of the Rhine by British 
troops, and which promises to lead to the complete 
evacuation of Germany by the French troops during 
the coming year. Quite rightly, therefore, progress in 
the settlement of German reparations may be said to 
constitute one of the favourable features of the year. 


DISTURBING Factors. 


With regard to another of the factors expected to 
operate during 1929, namely, the General Election, 
very little, perhaps, need be said here. Following 


(Continued on page 990.) 





COMPANY MEETING. 


Turner & Newall, Ltd., continued from page 988 


great value to the company by reason of the steps it has enabled 
us to take to rationalize the Asbestos industry of this country. 





AN INTERNATIONAL CARTEL. 


_ One result of the amalgamation with the Bell group has been that 
in an important branch of our manufactures ; i.e., Asbestos Cement 
Building Products, we have become such a large part of the nation’s 
entire industry that we have been able to arrange with the principal 
manufacturers of ten European countries an International Cartel. 


The objects of this Cartel are, inter alia :— 
The exchange of technical knowledge. 


The establishment in Switzerland of an Institute of Research for 
the entire industry. 


The foundation of new factories in neutral countries. 
The organization of the export business. 


The standardization of quality, and minimizing unnecessary 
variety in the product. 


Mutual assistance in securing the necessary raw materials on the 
best terms. 


The European countries participating in this Cartel are Great 
Britain, Czecho-Slovakia, Belgium, France, Holland, Austria, Italy, 
Hungary, Spain, Switzerland, and Germany. 


The position of the European Asbestos Cement Industry is thus 
rationalized, and we expect great benefit by way of improved 
technique and economy to accrue to all concerned. This miniature 
League of Nations has a great future before it, for it is based upon 
the principle of mutual help, which now displaces the previous 
atmosphere of distrust and suspicion. Here again our object is to 
give better service and better value to the consuming public, for 
we recognize that only by so doing can we justify our activities and 
retain the public confidence. 


PROPOSED AMALGAMATION WITH RHODESIAN AND GENERAL 
ASBESTOS CORPORATION. 


The proposed amalgamation of Turner & Newall, Ltd., and the 
Rhodesian and General Asbestos Corporation will rationalize raw 
asbestos production in Africa in much the same degree as we have 
been able to rationalize the manufacture and distribution of manu- 
factured asbestos, magnesia and allied products at home. 


Your undertakings in Africa, if the proposals now before the res- 
pective shareholders are approved, will increase the mining opera- 
tions of the companies owned by Turner & Newall, Ltd., to a degree 
difficult to describe adequately in the limited scope of a report such 
as this. Such operations have involved adventuring into wild 
unopened country, building railroads, roads, homes, hospitals, 
clubs, in fact entire townships, with their usual social services. 


Capitalists in such conditions are made welcome by the govern- 
ment of the country. They are not regarded as parasites, but rather 
as one of the primary constructive forces upon which depend the 
evolution of civilization. Your directors on their part are gratified 
that they are able to participate in such Imperial development, and 
hope to give further extension as time goes on to this branch of 
your activities. 

On completion of this proposed amalgamation the Turner & 
Newall group will become possessed of the major part of the superior 
grades of raw asbestos now produced in the world, and the quantity 
of its reserves will be practically unlimited. : 


The asbestos properties now owned by both groups are in a high 
state of development. Apart from amalgamation their continued 
operation as separate units would lead to a large and unnecessary 
sums being expended, whereas under one management the operations 
of the whole can be carried on in a way which will show large 
savings. 

The policy of Turner & Newall, Ltd., in relation to the marketings 
of raw asbestos will be to seek to enter into frank and equitable 
arrangements for its supply to the principal manufacturers of the 
different countries of the world. Turner & Newall, Ltd., are willing 
to give a definite assurance that they will at all times furnish to 
even the smallest manufacturer anywhere, whatever may be his 
requirements, and furthermore, give this assurance to the Asbestos 
industry as a whole, that they will develop their properties from time 
to time sufficiently to keep pace with the world’s needs in order that, 
as far as possible, there shall be no further shortage of raw asbestos 
in the industry. 

The price policy in the distribution of raw asbestos of the 
Turner & Newall group will be to establish world prices on an 
economic level, the meaning of this being prices at such a level 
as shall permit the maximum development of the industry 
throughout the world, which will in future be assured of sufficient 
supplies as against the old state of affairs when manufacturers 
from time to time did not know when or where they might be 
able to get their raw material. 

Your directors have had a most active year, a year of unparalleled 
and fruitful promise, for so much of their work has been constructive 
and of a kind which assures the future development of the 
company. 

The productive operations of the group have, during the period, 
been carried on with efficiency, and the total volume of business 


(Continued on page 990). 
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Turner & Newall, Ltd., continued from page 989 


done shows great increase. The directors are in the proud position 
in being the leaders of a body of loyal and highly competent officials, 
who in turn direct the operations of an ever-increasing body of 
willing, and we believe, contented workers. 





Your directors wish to place on record their appreciation of the 
services of the entire body of officews and workers in all the Turner & 
Newall companies, without which their own work would have 
been in vain. 


INCREASE OF CAPITAL. 


At the conclusion of the annual general meeting an extraordinary 
general meeting will be held for the purpose of increasing the 
authorized capital of the company to £6,850,000. 


This proposed increase is principally for the purpose of placing 
the company in a position to be able to give effect to the provisional 
agreement for the acquisition of shares of The Rhodesian and 
General Asbestos Corporation, Ltd., on the basis of five ordinary 
shares of Turner & Newall, Ltd., to be issued as fully paid in 
exchange for each four shares of Rhodesian and General Asbestos 
Corporation, Ltd. Such shares to be issued by Turner & Newall, 
Ltd., will amount to a maximum of 1,312,000, and will rank for 
any dividends declared in respect of the trading year commencing 
October Ist, 1929. 


The balance of the proposed increase of capital is for the pro- 
vision of a small margin of unissued shares to be available for use 
by the directors in the event of other suitable opportunities of 
extending your interests presenting themselves. Your directors 
are, in fact, at present in negotiation with another company, the 
Quasi-Are Company, Ltd., whose business would logically fit into 
the structure of our organization, but at present arrangements are 
not sufficiently advanced to enable application for the necessary 
increase of capital to be made, and it will therefore be necessary, 
in the event of such negotiations being successfully concluded, 
to convene a further extraordinary general meeting early in 1930 
in order that your company may be able to obtain the benefit of 
Section 55 of the Finance Act, 1927. 


Mr. Samuel Turner then moved the following resolution :— 
“That the directors’ report and the accounts of the company in 
respect of the year ended September 30th, 1929, and the balance 
sheet of the company as printed and circulated to the shareholders 
be, and are hereby received, approved and adopted.” 


In reply to Mr. Stead, a shareholder, the Chairman explained 
the activities and business of electrical welding carried on by 
Quasi-Are Company, Ltd., the shares of which Turner & Newall 
proposes to acquire. 


Replying to Mr. Rhodes, another shareholder, the Chairman 
generally outlined the price trend of raw asbestos and the basic 
difference in regard thereto when compared with other and older 
commodities. 


The resolution was seconded by Mr. F. 8S. Newall and carried 
unanimously. 


The usual resolution was then passed authorizing payment of - 
the preference dividend at 7 per cent. and the ordinary dividend 
at 17} per cent. for the year, both subject to income tax, following 
which Messrs. Harold Jones and John Carter, the directors retiring 
by rotation, were re-elected directors of the company. 


Messrs. C. S. Bell and E. F. Jucker, who were appointed to the 
Board during the year, were also re-elected as directors of the 
company, and the auditors, Messrs. Parkinson, Mather & Co., 
chartered accountants, Manchester, were reappointed for the 
ensuing year. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman terminated the proceedings. 


Following the meeting an extraordinary general meeting was 
held at which the necessary resolution was passed increasing the 
authorized capital of the company to £6,850,000. 
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upon the success achieved by the Labour Party they 
was a reaction in securities, which, however, was followed 
by a rally, the idea being that the Government, being a 
minority Government, there was no occasion to fegp 
any legislation of a confiscatory character. Never. 
theless, the result of the Election was’ necessarily a 
disturbing influence. In the first place, it had 
hoped that partly as a consequence of the Conservatiyg 
Government’s Derating Bill trade would gradually 
improve during the year, but so far from those hopes 
having been fulfilled, trade depression with an increase 
in the volume of unemployment, has, unfortunately 
been an outstanding feature of the year. Moreover 
although the Government only came into power at the 
middle of the year, it has already been evident that in spite 
of its being a minority Government, it has added greatly 
to National expenditure, and this growth in the expen- 
diture, together with disquieting observations by some 
of the Labour members, and even by one member of 
the Cabinet, with regard to the rights of holders of 
Government Loans, has proved to be a disturbing influence 
tending to prevent a full and quick recovery in Govern. 
ment securities. 


INDUSTRIAL DEPRESSION. 


For some few years past industrial depression has 
unfortunately been an outstanding feature of each year, 
but for the most part financial activities have been fairly 
pronounced, and until the second half of 1929 the general 
trend of Stock Exchange securities has been in the upward 
direction, while there has also been a great deal of activity 
in the matter of new company and new loan flotations, 
During the present year, however, industrial depression 
has been even more pronounced, with an_ increasing 
number of unemployed during the latter half of the year, 
while, partly as a result of the excessive capital creations 
of 1928, and the early months of 1929, and partly as a 
consequence of the collapse in Wall Street—to which 
further reference is made below—there has been a con- 
siderable check to all forms of financial activity. More- 
over, the City and the public have received several 
shocks from the collapse of particular groups, the most 
noteworthy feature of the year being the collapse in what 
is known as the Hatry group of shares. These conditions 
have been pretty faithfully reflected on the markets for 
public securities, and whereas these have shown a rising 
tendency for a good many years, the index group of stocks 
selected by the Bankers’ Magazine showed for the first 
eleven months of the year a heavy decline in market 
values. 


Watt Street Boom EFFEcts. 


Of the three factors referred to a year ago, quite the 
most important, however, was the prolonged boom in 
Wall Street, because it was that boom which raised 
money rates in New York to abnormal heights, and the 
high money rates at that centre stopped America from 
lending to other countries and even caused capital from 
London and elsewhere to be attracted to New York. 
The effect was to cause a rise in money rates here, and 
it was the American boom which was directly responsible 
for the 63 per cent. Bank Rate imposed in September. 
The fact, therefore, that the autumn months witnessed 
a complete collapse of the boom in Wall Street and an 
immediate fall in money rates in New York must, in 
reality, be counted among the more favourable influences 
operating. It is quite true that, as is usually the case 
with a crash in the Stock Markets, many financial and 
commercial interests are affected for the time being, and 
even the fall in Stock Exchange securities already referred 
to must be connected, to some extent, with the effect 
of the Wall Street slump. Nevertheless, as I shall hope 
to show next week, the liquidation of the prolonged boom 
undoubtedly makes it easier to take a clearer view of 
the prospects for the New Year. 

To sum up, therefore, the past year has not been a 
good one either in the financial or business world. In- 
dustry has languished, exports have shown a_ small 
decrease even over the unsatisfactory figures of the 
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~ CARRERAS, LIMITED. 


NEW RECORDS ESTABLISHED. 
THE twenty-sixth annual general meeting of Carreras, Limited, 
was held on December 19th, at Arcadia Works, Hampstead Road, 
London, N.W., Mr. Louis B. Baron, the Chairman and Managing 
Director of the Company, presiding. 

The proceedings opened with a tribute to the memory of the late 
Mr. Bernhard Baron paid by the shareholders upstanding. 

The Chairman said: The net profit stands at the record figure 

of $1,285,154, as against £1,154,250 last year. After writing off the 
expenses connected with the last issue of Bonus Shares and making 
a contribution to the Staff Superannuation Fund, the amount 
available for disposal, including the net amount brought forward, 
is £2,497,681. 
5 year under review has been beset with many difficulties and 
with the most intensive competition. To combat this has involved 
us in higher selling costs than in any previous year, but in spite of 
all this, it is my pleasure to present to you to-day a new record of 
success and achievement and to inform you that our business, both 
at home and abroad, has made a considerable increase over anything 
we have done in the past. We have not only been able successfully 
to resist all competition, but in the face of it, to make substantial 
progress. P , 

The success of our business in the past has been brought about 
first and foremost by the high standard of quality of the goods we 
have offered to the public, and your Directors to-day are just as 
fully alive as ever to the importance of putting quality and purity in 
the foremost place. 

This year we propose to distribute further “ A ” Ordinary Shares 
by way of bonus, which is in accord with the policy which has been 
adopted for several years past. The dividends paid must, of course, 
depend upon the results of individual years, and as the capital 
becomes augmented, it is only reasonable to impress upon the 
shareholders the fact that they should look for the fruits of their 
investment less in the shape of the high rates of dividend, that have 
been a feature of the past, and more by way of an increasing capital 
holding. 

oe late Chairman invariably concluded his speech by sounding 
a note of optimism concerning the current year. We anticipate 
that competition in the coming year will be just as keen as in the 
past year, but we look forward with every confidence. Your 
Directors have the strongest hopes of being able to meet whatever 
competition there may be with as much success as heretofore, and 
considering how our new financial year has commenced, we are full 
of cheerful optimism. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





RHODESIAN & GENERAL ASBESTOS 
CORPORATION LTD. 


AMALGAMATION WITH TURNER AND NEWALL LTD. 
APPROVED 


A MEETING of the members of the Rhodesian and General Asbestos 
Corporation Ltd. was held on December 19th, at the Cannon Street 
Hotel, London, E.C., to consider the proposal for exchange by the 
shareholders of their shares in the corporation for Ordinary shares 
in Turner and Newall Ltd. 

Sir Edmund Davis (chairman, and managing director) said: 

The shares in Turner and Newall Ltd., which will be received in 
exchange for shares in our company, are to rank for dividend on 
account of their trading year from October Ist, 1929; and so that 
your position should be brought into line, we have declared and re- 
mitted to you an interim dividend of 15 per cent. on account of 
profits of our company to September 30th last. 

At present we are a mining concern, and that only, and shares in 
a mining company are expected to give a far greater return by way 
of dividend and repayment of capital than such a magnificent indus- 
trial concern as Messrs. Turner and Newall Ltd. 

It must be of interest to you to know that the principal manu- 
facturers of asbestos cement goods in ten European countries have 
with Messrs. Turner and Newall formed an international cartel, 
and that such cartel will establish in Switzerland an institute of 
research for the entire industry. 

In the past we have been developing various mines in Southern 
Rhodesia with a success of which we feel sure you are proud. Un- 
fortunately we have not been able to keep our production up to the 
world’s demand, and therefore other interests—and especially 
Turner and Newall—found it necessary to look out for their own 
sources of supply, which was, so far as they are concerned, the right 
thing for them to do. 

For years we have been conscious of the important mining 
activities of the Turner and Newall group. Finally your directors 
realized what the position might eventually be and negotiation 
resulted in the offer being made by Turner and Newall Ltd. 

Had we not agreed to come together there would have been 
destructive competition and hundreds of thousands of unnecessary 
capital expenditure, inevitably followed by a large reduction in our 
profits, which are only made on our mine output, whereas Turner 
and Newall would have continued increasing their profits. 

Prices have been substantially reduced, but together we can 
effect savings which should enable the new organization to maintain 
satisfactory earnings in spite of such reductions. 


The offer was accepted with but one dissentient. 


SULPHIDE 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


LORD KINTORE’S REVIEW 


THE thirty-third annual ordinary general meeting of the Sulphide 
Corporation Ltd. was held on December 19th, at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 


The Earl of Kintore, K.T., G.C.M.G., the chairman, said that 
the present had been deemed an appropriate time to deal with the 
large credit balance under “ accumulated profits used in the com- 
pany’s business,” and £377,522 had been appropriated in reduction 
of the book value of the fixed assets—which now stood at £784,171 
—leaving £150,000 to be dealt with later. ‘ British Government 
Securities ’’ and ‘* Cash balances ”’ together showed the gratifying 
increase of £138,535, and the total of the liquid and semi-liquid 
assets was this year £703,759, compared with £594,464 last 
year. 

The final net profit was higher by £88,047, and amounted to 
£213,227. It was proposed to pay a dividend of 15 per cent. on 
both classes of shares. He was glad to have the opportunity of 
congratulating shareholders on the improved profit earned this 
year and the consequent increase in the dividend. 


MINES AND WoRKS IN AUSTRALIA, 


Dealing with the company’s mines and works in Australia, the 
chairman said that shareholders would have noticed from the 
reports that favourable progress had been made in both treatment 
and production. At the Central Mine all re-opening work that 
had to be undertaken as a result of the disastrous fire had been 
completed. Stoping from the main levels had been continuous 
throughout the year, the tonnage raised having been 134,086 
tons, which compared with 125,343 tons extracted during the 
previous year. 

From the summary of the milling operations at Broken Hill 
for the past year, it would be seen that 154,087 tons of ore were 
passed through the mill, of which 19,365 tons were old dump slimes. 
This product, being free from mining charges, had favourably 
influenced their milling costs and had also been a source of con- 
siderable profit in the past, but it was now exhausted. In order 
to compensate for this, arrangements had been made with Broken 
Hill Proprietary and the Block 14 Company for blending their 
ore with that. from the company’s own mine for treatment in the 
company’s mill. In order to aecommodate the large increase 
this would entail to the input, it was found necessary to modify 
and enlarge the mill, and since October milling of the combined 
ore of the three companies had been under successful operation, 
with the result that the present weekly input had risen to between 
5,000 and 6,000 tons, compared with an average of 3,000 tons last 
year. From the 154,087 tons of ore treated, 24,839 tons of lead 
concentrates were produced of somewhat higher value than last 
year, together with 37,188 tons of zinc concentrates, which also 
showed a higher grade as well as improved segregation. The average 
price obtained for their lead in the lead concentrates was £23 2s. 5d. 
per ton, or £2 per ton better than for the previous year, while the 
price obtained for their spelter showed a reduction of 12s. 3d. 
per ton. 


Co-OPERATION BETWEEN ZINC SMELTERS. 


Last year he referred to the efforts on the part of zine and lead 
smelters to formulate a scheme by which production would be 
regulated. Conferences had since been held and a more accurate 
knowledge of the lead position had been disclosed. Even if a 
rough balance could be secured between production and consump- 
tion, a general benefit must result to hoth producer and consumer, 
and in the meantime the co-operative action between the leading 
zinc smelters had proved successful in arranging for a general 
reduction in output, without which effective combination prices 
would have fallen further. 


At their works at Cockle Creek operations had been carried on 
without interruption. Acid production had amounted to 22,997 
tons acid Mono, being an increase of 2,457 tons over the previous 
year. The same activity was displayed in the superphosphate 
department, where 43,954 tons of high grade super were produced, 
an increase of 6,035 tons. The development of the limestone 
quarry at Attunga was assuming large dimensions, a face of over 
500 ft. in length and 90 ft. in height, of very high-class limestone 
having been opened up, the capacity to meet requirements being 
practically unlimited. 

Great progress in treatment had been achieved at the zine and 
chemical works at Seaton Carew. Notwithstanding the fall in 
the price of spelter, their profits from these works had been well 
maintained. Connected closely with the interests of the Seaton 
Works was the Nantymwyn Mine in South Wales. It was now 
anticipated that the completion of the plant would not be delayed 
beyond next month, when the whole would be tuned in for continuous 
operation. 





The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 
TAYLORS (Cash Chemists) LONDON, LTD. 


Profits Exceed Expectations—Impending Share Issue 
Announced. ' 
Tue meeting of Taylors (Cash Chemists) London, Ltd., was held on 
December 19th, at the Hotel Cecil, London, W.C. 

Mr. Philip E. Hill, the Chairman, who presided, said that the 
profits earned had exceeded expectations, and what was still more 
satisfactory was the Board’s definite statement in the report that 
the profits for the current year would be materially increased. Some 
years ago he had come to the conclusion that a well-managed 
Multiple Shop Co.’s business was one of the best investments that 
could be made, and after a very careful study of all businesses of 
that character he became convinced that the safest of all and the 
least liable to suffer by adverse trade fluctuations was that of the 
chemist. The very large section of the public who had shown their 
confidence by investing in the shares of the retail chemists’ com- 
panies which he and his co-directors had been responsible for bringing 
into existence, had had no cause for regret. 

The business afforded ample opportunity for profitable develop- 
ment of which the Board proposed to take advantage. It was in- 
tended to offer for subscription early in the New Year a further 
250,000 7$ per cent. cumulative preferred ordinary shares at par 
and 250,000 deferred ordinary shares at par. On the issue being 
made, Taylors (Cash Chemists) Trust, Ltd., in part exercise of the 
option contained in their agreement, would subscribe for a further 
250,000 deferred ordinary shares at par. The shares would form so 
highly attractive an investment that it was not proposed to put the 
company to the expense of either advertising or underwriting the 
issue. The shareholders of this company would have the first 
opportunity of subscribing for the issue. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and the 
proceedings closed with a cordial vote of thanks to the Chairman. 
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previous year, while losses sustained by financial instity, 
tions through failures in one direction and another, t 
say nothing of the losses suffered by the public through 
the fall in share values, have probably been greater than 
for many years past. On the other hand, it may be noted 
that, both politically and industrially, there has been po 
disturbance of peaceful conditions, while the visit of the 
Prime Minister to Washington, the good understanding 
reached with the United States President and the outcome 
of that visit, namely, the forthcoming Naval Conference 
in London, may be reckoned among the more cheerfyl 
events of 1929. 
Artuur W. Kippy, 


Financial Notes 


SULPHIDE CORPORATION. 


Not the least interesting among the statements made by 
the Earl of Kintore at the recent meeting of the Sulphide 
Corporation was his allusion to the conferences of zinc and 
lead smelters that have been held recently, with the object 
of regulating production. Stabilization of this industry js, 
as he very properly remarked, a very difficult thing to bring 
about, but at all events it would seem that co-operative action 
between the leading zinc smelters has been successful in bring. 
ing about a general reduction of output, without which an 
even greater fall in prices might have occurred. Once again 
the company has produced a thoroughly sound balance-sheet, 
and the shareholders are benefiting greatly by the conservative 
policy which has been adopted for so many years. The latest 
balance-sheet exhibits a holding of British Government 
Securities of £365,000 against £257,000 a year ago, while the 
cash balance is £107,587 against £77,371. 


%* * * * 


Tosacco Prorits. 


It was fitting that at the recent meeting of Carreras a tribute 
to the memory of the late Chairman, Mr. Bernhard Baron, 
should have been paid by his son, who presided over the 
Meeting. As regards conditions during the past year the 
Chairman stated that it had been a year of intense competition, 
but nevertheless good progress had been made, the profit 
having reached the new high record figure of £1,285,000. 
The proposed bonus issue of shares, he said, was made in 
pursuance of a policy of bringing the capital more into line 
with the profits earned, but he was careful to add that future 
dividends must, of course, depend upon the results of individual 
years. It is, indeed, very necessary that in the case of these 
expanding capitals, shareholders should not be expecting that 
dividends and bonuses can be on the same scale as when the 
capital was smaller. 


x * * * 3 


TURNER AND NEWALL. 


At the meeting held last week of Turner and Newall, Ltd., 
the new chairman, Mr. Samuel Turner, gave some very 
interesting details with regard to the proposed amalgamation 
of the business with that of the Rhodesian General Asbestos 
Corporation. On the previous day, at the meeting of the 
latter company, Sir Edmund Davis had shown the good 
grounds existing for the merger of the two businesses, and 
the position was stated very fully and clearly by Mr. Samuel 
Turner. He explained that on the completion of the amal- 
gamation, the Turner and Newall group would become 
possessed of the major part of the superior grades of raw 
asbestos now produced and that the quantity of its reserves 
would be practically unlimited. The report itself was an 
excellent one, the company having just declared a_ final 
dividend of 15 per cent. on the ordinary, making 17} per 
cent. for the year. 


* * * * 


A Fresu Inpustriau Issur. 

At last week’s meeting of Taylors (Cash Chemists) the 
announcement was made by the chairman of the intention 
of the company to issue early in the New Year a further 
£250,000 in 7} per cent. cumulative preferred ordinary shares 
at par and the same number of deferred ordinary shares, 
also at par. It was further stated that on the issue being 


made, Taylors (Cash Chemists) Trust, in part exercise of 
the option contained in their agreement, would subscribe 
for a further 250,000 deferred ordinary shares at par. The 
shareholders are to have the first opportunity of subscribing, 
though the offer is to be made to the whole of the share- 
holders of the other cash chemists with which the chairman, 
Mr. Philip E. Hill, is connected. 


A. W. K. 
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LIBERTY’S YEARLY SALE 


Begins on Monday next. 


CRETONNES. 
Usual Price 2/6, Sale Price 1/3 a yard. 


PATTERNS POST FREE, 
Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London, W. 1 








THE UNION. BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Authorised and Issued, 


Established 1837. eevee —_ Capital 


BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 


— HEAD OFFICE:. 71! CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 


£12,000,000; re Capital, 4,000,000, Reserve Fund, £4,850,000 
(together, £8,850,000) ; oes Liability’ of Troprietors, £8,000,000. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the ‘Australian 


nion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC beings Eee 
d for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on 








STORYS’ 


are leading specialists: for 


CURTAINS & LOOSE COVERS 


STORY & CO., LTD., KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 











HANDKERCHIEFS PROLONG COLDS. 


It has now been definitely ascertained that every time a person with 
a cold uses a cambric or linen handkerchief successively he reinfects 
himself and prolongs the cold. A simple way to prevent this continual 
reinfection and give the cold a chance to disappear, is to use 
“ TOINOCO SILKY FIBRE” Aseptic Handkerchiefs once and 
destroy. Packed in sealed dustproof cartons of 50 for 2s., they can be 
obtained from all chemists or from the sole Proprietors, 

THE TOINOCO HANDKERCHIEF CO., LTD. 
(Dept. S.S.), 55 Hatton Garden, E.C.1. | 




















The Distinctive System 


' The Scottish Provident Institution 


LONDON (City Office) - 
HEAD OFFICE 


You cannot afford to 
ignore an immediate 
and certain | 
Bonus of £30. 
per cent. 

This is secured 


at early and middle ages under 


of Whole Life Assurance of 


The Ideal System for present-day requirements 
Full particulars, will be sent on application. 
3 Lombard Street, E.C. 3 
6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 
Funds £21 ,000, 000 




















THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 


Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 


West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
Paid up Capital aa om ee wa B= -» £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund w» £4,450,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 


description 


is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 


throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 








Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
line. 


Series discounts : 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged ai @ 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose. announcements exceed 9 lines. 


24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 


74% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99- Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittances 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 








HERALDRY AND GENEALOGY 





yee 


tracing of pedigrees, in Heraldic work of every description 
and in designs for all purposes. 


HERALDIC OFFICE LTD., of 
) 2 King Street, St. James’s, S.W. 1, specialize in the 








MEDICAL 


SPECIAL 
WINTER TOUR 


ane wee EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COL- 

I LEGE FOR gre RS, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15. DEMONSTRA- 
TION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSING- 
TON, W. 14. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. 
Principal : Miss KE. E. Lawrence.—For informatioa 
concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grant from the 
Board of Education apply to the SECRETARY. 











_ PRESSURE, Heart Attacks, Palpitation, 
Shortness of Breath, Giddiness, Headaches, In- 
digestion, Sleeplessness, Loss of Memory, Strokes, are 
mostly due to Arterio-Sclerosis. Prof. Dr. Mladejovsky’s 
“ Drosil’’ ‘Tablets give wonderful and rapid relief. 
Descriptive Booklet free. Drosil Agency (Box 4), 
26 Sun Street, London, E.C. 2. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


pee © Chas. Seymour gives 
lessons on HOW TO SPEAK extempore.  (Par- 
liament, Bar, Pulpit, Banquet.) Voice, a 
Confidence. Brochure for’d.—401 Strand, W.C. 


VACANT AND 











private 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., 
WANTED 





A* Efficient Lady Secretary can be obtained at the 
é St. James’s Secretarial Ulub, 34 Grosvenor Place, 


$.W. 1. Telephone Sloane 7798, 





a"o ERSITY COLLEGE, LEICESTER.—Applica- 

tions are invited for the post of REGISTRAR, to 
be entered upon as soon as possible. Stipend, £500 per 
annum (with additional £50 per annum forsuperannuation 
in the Universities’ scheme). Ability in finance and 
University experience essential. Canvassing in any form 
prohibited. Applications, with one copy of testimonials, 
to be sent not later than January 4th, 1930, to the 
Principal, University College, Leicester. 





iT NIVEBSIPY -OF LONDON: 
The Senate invite applications for the following posts: 
ACADEMIC REGISTRAR (salary £1,000); SECRE 
TARY TO THE SENATE (salary £1,000); SECRE- 
TARY TO THE MATRICULATION AND SCHOOL 
EXAMINATIONS COUNCIL (salary £800); and 
SUPERINTENDENT OF EXAMINATIONS (salary 
£800). Applications must be made by January 15th. 
Particulars may be obtained from the —e 
University of London, South Kensington, S8.W: 








LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 


(Anse “RS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Training for 
all branches of the sccustantal, journalistic and ad- 
ministrative prof: A few vacancies 
which qualify for ay appointments.—Central 
Employment Bureau, 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 

















SOUTH AFRICA 
EAST AFRICA 
INDIA 
by 
“CITY OF NAGPUR” | 


(16,756 tons displacement) 





From London, 


JANUARY 20, 1930, 


Visiting: 
MADEIRA, ST. HELENA, 
CAPE TOWN PORT 


ELIZABETH, EAST LONDON, 
DURBAN, ZANZIBAR, 
MOMBASA, BOMBAY. 


Returning via Suez to 
Marseilles and Plymouth. 


Single tickets issued to all 
Intermediate Ports. 


For full particulars apply to: 


ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL 
STEAMSHIP CO., LTD., 


104-6, Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C. 3. 


Telephone: AVENUE 9340, 























OREIGN OFFICE HOME ye ® I.C.S., &e. 
1928 16 places: 1929 21 
DAVIES’S, 5 Sussex Place, Ww. 2° Pada. 3352. 





” ENSINGTON COLLEGE for thorough Secretarial 

and Business Training for young men and women 

with a written guarantee of a good salaried position on 

completion of bg mag Postal courses available. Pro- 

spectus from Mr. P. Munford, Kensington College, 
Lishop’s Road, W. 2. “Sehghens: Paddington 9046, 


rF\HE AUTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING 

. COLLEGE, Chelsea, 8.W. 3 (day and residential). 
Founded specially to train boys of good education for the 
automobile industry. Probationary term commences 
January Ist. Appointments for qualified students. 
Syllabus from the Head-Master. 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


RIDLINGTON SCHOOL, East Yorks. Endowed 

School, 120 Boarders, 30 acres, public School lines. 
Bracing climate. Ages 5-1. Inclusive fees £77—£83. 
0.T.C. Prospectus from Headmaster, F. 20YDON 
RICHARDS, M.A. 








| EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING—Scholar- 
4 ships.—An examination for several Scholarships 
open to members of the Society of Friends and others 
will take place in February next. Leighton Park is a 
public school under the management of the Society of 
Friends. For full particulars and entry forms for these 
scholarships apply to the Headmaster. 





rF\AUNTON, QUEEN’S COLLEGE.—Public School 
education at moderate cost. Entrance Scholarship 
Examination beginning of June. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


ASTERN HOUSE SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
4 VILLA RO s A, Domestic Science School, 
Weston-super-Mure, Somerset.—Prin., Mrs. A. L. LAWS. 








7 68paztas*. 

E KILGRASTON ROAD, EDINBURGH. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls from 10 te 18 years, 
Head-Mistress: Miss H. P. Avip, B.Se. (Hons.). 
Thorough general education, preparations for examina- 

tions. Good playing fields, all games. Spring Term 

begins January 8th.—For prospectus apply L. &G. 

Langwill, C.A., Hon. Secretary, 19 Melville Street, 

Edinburgh. 

IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD 


Principal, Miss WALLIS. Private Residential 
School for Girls, Tele: “ Watford 616.” 
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G PEENWAY. SCHOOL 
TIVERTON,- DEVON. 


Recognized by the Board of of Education. Boarding 
and Day Schoo! for Girls. Well situated in grounds of 
twelve acres. Fees. £120 r ally Entrance 
Scholarships and Exhibition offered annua! 

Prospectus and Form of Spacntion” ‘from the 
SECRETARY. 


i Fuse 





COLLEGE, JERSEY, CHANNEL 
NDS.—Founded 1880. Public School for 
Girls. Chairman: The Right Hon. Lord Gisborough. 
Vice-Chairman: Sir Charles King Harman, K.C., M.P. 
Scholarships ranging from £20 to £50 each per annum, 
and Exhibitions of 20 guineas each per annum, tenable 
by boarders at the School, are open for competition each 
year. All particulars may be obtained from the 
HEADMISTRESS. 

NT. DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON.— 
\ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (6-18) (English Church). 
Recognized by Board of Education. Warm climate, sea 
bathing, good food. Fees: Boarders from £75. Day 
scholars from £10.—Apply Sister Superior. 





EAN AUTHOR! Write Articles, stories, &c. Learn 
* this fascinating fs paying hobby by post. — 
ate fees. Specimen lessons and *‘ Guide 8.” free fro 
London College of ounae , 37:(8.), Albemarle St., W. 
—the School that GUA: TEES SUCCESS. A short 
trial MS. may be sent 4 Theo Criticism, gladly given. 


Coeeere. hed: rye by “ Bitte 
impli Selena romeda Ba Sole jetor, gE. 
simple: seientific -re y 
F.Z.S. °° Tins, 1s. 4d.; “Sat 6d., Pat post 
Howarths,- 473 Cresent, Shemcid: or 
Boots’ branches, stores. - “a 





vs i to write Articles and Stories ; wee spare 
hours profitable; booklet free. —REGENT {N- 
STITUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gee W, 8. 


‘OR SALE — ar “PUZZLES, —_ 
various sizes ; 2s. 6d. per 100 pieces, 


Rev. W. D. THOMPSON, Sedbergh. 34 





ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories, 
&c., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8 _“V.1. 








TAILORING 


DVICE.—_-WALTER CUKRALL, WORLD’S LEAD- 

ING TURN-CLOTHES SPECIALIST. 8.B. Over- 
coats from 35s. .B. 408. Lounge & D.B. Suit 50s. ; 
Costume 40s. ; also dress, dinner, morning suits, uniforms 
& liveries TURNED and ‘beautifully retailored ** Just like 
New.” —6 Broadway, Ludgate Hill. Est. here since 1903 








TFYUDOR HALL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. Founded 

1850. ‘Thorough education for girls. Languages, 
Music, Art, Domestic Science. Highly qualified staff. 
Beautiful grounds, Fees irom 50 guineas, 








FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


TORMANDY : FINISHING SCHOOL.—Ideally sit. French 
i subj., music, drawing, dom, science, tennis, riding. 
Tms mod,—Chateau des Ventes-Ry (par Kouen) Seine Inf. 
| OLLE, near Lausanne, Lake of Geneva, Switzerland. 

MAISON DE LA HARPE. In winter (December 


to March) in own Chalet at Villars-sur-Bex (3,800 ft.) 
FIRST RATE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 














SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


ata FOR BOYS i. GIRLS. 





UTORS for ALL EXAMS 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up- -to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools ‘and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospecttses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and . ADVICE. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 

and rough idea of tees should be given. 

J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 

London, E. Cc. 4. Tel.: Mansion House, 5053. 





CHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range oi fees, &c ) to Messrs. Truman & 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W. "Ky Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
Publishers of “ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide 
to Schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


UTHORS’ MSS., articles, &c., typed accurately 

and promptly by old Public School boy disabled 

in the War. 1s. per 1,000 words; carbon 3d. Service 

recommended by well-known writers.—C. Griffiths, 
18 Upwood Road, Norbury, London, 8.W. 16. 








BIG SAVING.—Have your Overcoats, Suits, Co3s- 
tumes, &c., turned absolutely like new by our 
expert tailors. Alterations and repairs free. Write for 
booklet or send garments for free estimate. Estab. 1906, 
We collect. ’Phone Hampstead 7445.—THE LONDON 
TURNING Co., Dept. A., 54 Rosslyn Hill, N. W. 3. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE ~~ 


IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, Gold, Silver, 
Diamonds, Platinum, ‘Antiques, Dental Plates (not. 
vulcanite), &e. ‘Any condition, la. or sm, quan.’; cash at 
once ; goods ret. if offer not sat. Call or pore, ae firm 
of the kind in the world.— BENTLEY & C 10., 10 Wood- 
stock St., Oxford St., W.1 (facing Marshall & Snelgrove). 











FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





} ACON, choice streak, boneless, 10-12 Ib. 1s. 2d. 
per Ib. Dairy-fed Hams, 10°12 1b. ;1s:-2$d. per 1b., 

smoked or pale dried. All rail paid. F ull price, post 

free.—E. Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol. 





F INEST SCOTCH OATMEAL, carefully prepared from 
Selected Scotch Oats, acknowledged to be the Finest 
ve in the World. A sweet and wholesome Food. 3$ Ibs. 
1/8 ; 7 Ibs. 2/9 ; 10 lbs. 3/9. Speeial prices for large quan. 
P. pd.—R. WALLS & SONS, Oatmeal Millers, Stirling.’ 





URE. Wholemeal and Flour ground with the old- 

fashioned stones from the finest Wheat... In strong 

cartons, 7 lb. 3s, 3d., post free. ~ Reduced’ prices “larger 
quantities.—Brewhurst Milling Co., Loxwood, Sussex, 





']J\EA post free to any address.—5 Ibs. Extra Special 
¥.0.P., 24s. 6d. ; 5 lbs. Special F'.O.P., 233. ; 5 Ib. 

F.0.P., 21s. 

HAPPY VALLEY 


TEA ESTATE, DARJEELING, 








MISCELLANEOUS 


BIG PRICE PAID for Metal Plates and Old Teeth, 
also Old Gold, Jewellery, etc.—Call or post. 
The London Tooth Co., Dept. ** 8,’ 130 Baker Street, W.1. 








get you anything to sell? Readers hay 

thing to sell, or professional services to offer; 
invited to bring their announcements to the t 
the man ~ Sys thousands of readers of the Spectator, 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator. @ 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with re 
tance, by Tuesday of each week Dise 
24%, ‘for 6 Sepdtlons ; 5% for 13; 74% for 26 
10% for 52. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your oy 
Arms, Crest, Motto, or other idcas inco t 
Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens 
ree.—Henry.A.. Ward, 57 Mortimer 8t., London; W, 


gh OF TURKISH TOBACCO buy “B 
Cigarettes ; delight of the connoisseur... 

matured by nature only ; . 3d. per 100, 

plain or ea 500 for 30s. 9d.; 1, 

£2 17s. 6d.; send order and remittance to the 

facturers of choice, rare, fine Tobaccos.—J. J. 

& Co., Ltd., 90 Piccadilly, London, W.1. 


\ 











RS.” BARLOW “pays ~ utmost value * for 
Garments.—*‘ Castleway,”’ Hanworth, Mid 


EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, CARDIGAI 
‘Also all kinds of Shetland “Woolliés, hand-kn 
personalty for you by expert knitters in the famous “ 
Isle.” » Patterns, from the réal soft,“cosy, native wos 
At Shetland prices ; FAR LESS THAN SHOP PRI 
—Send postcard for Iustrated Booklet and Price 





S. 246, WM. D. JoHNSON, Mid-Yell, Shetlands, 





TONE for Gardens.—Write ‘for’ folder’ to “4 
& Holmes, Ltd., Pennine” Quarries>-Maccle 








SWISS RESORTS 


sh SDERMATS. 4,738 ft.—Thé Bellevue. 
Clientele. All Winter Sports. From 18 











FOREIGN HOTELS 


NANNES, HOTEL BRISTOL.—Central, sunny; 
beautiful park ; no noise ; nd dust ; vmod, ; 
h. and c. water; ex. cuisine ; ‘tennis .—A. Schaer, 


Meo: _—Hotel de Menton et ‘du’ Midi. 
class Family Hotel on Sea Front.” Ceti 
Garden Restaurant. 








Town. 


ENTONE, 
HOTEL BELLEVUE. 
Exceptionally quiet situation in its gardens, o1 
the whole hillside. Uninterrupted ‘view of 
No trams, trains in the vicinity, yet within 5 
of town’s centre.—CHURCHMAN, Proprietors. 


Rl teed | 


RE. 
GOLF HOTEL. 
150 Rooms 





Lidhellt 





fray 


on the Links (Tennis). 
October 15th to May 15th. 


g 
F 
es 








BRITIS 





H HOTELS SECTION 











3est situa- 
Radiators, 
Ballroom. 


UXTON.—HADDON HALL HYDRO. 
|} tion. Tennis, Golf, Gareye, Lifts, 
h. & c. water all bedrooms. Hydro Baths. 
Orchestra. Telephone: 4 and 474 





- Accommo- 





ARROGATE.—The Cairn, first - class. 
H dation 300. Write for Ulustrated Tariff 
ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
I BATHS HOTEL. © 175 rooms. « Suites, 26 new 
rooms (h. and c. water and radiator). Orchestra, A.A., 
R.A.C. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 
DROITWICH BRINE BATHS for Kheumatism. 


*Phone : 





ATLOCK.—Smedleys, Gt. Britain's Greatest Hydro. 
Est. 1853. 270 bedrms. Write for Illus. Prospectus, 
Matlock 17. ’Grams; *' Smediley’s, Matiock.’’ 


XMOUTH (S. Devon)—Macer Bay Hotel. Facing sea. 
“4 In secluded old-world garden, adj. golf & tennis. 
Private suites and bedrooms with private bathrooms, 





Pi vncing (Devon)—Redcliffe Hotel, 4 acres garden, 
facing Torbay. H. & C. water and radiator heating 


in bedrooms. Golf and tennis. 





XIDMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON,—Eaglehurst Private 
Hotel. An ideal autumn and winter resort. F ‘acing 
south in beautiful sheltered garden. Near beach. Cen- 
tral heating. ~ Private suites. Illustrated Tariff. Tele- 
grams : Eaglehurst. ~ Telephone: 300. 


TFVORQUAY GRAND HOTEL.—Virst-diss, Finest 
position sea front. Nearest station. Perfect 
Hot and cold water and radiators in all rooms. 
Xmas Prog. 





cuisine. 
Rooms with baths. Garage for 100 cars. 





MVE ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL, BATH.— 
; First-class residential. Fully licensed. A.A 
R.A.C. Large Garage. Historical associations (1759), 

NORNISH RIVIERA.—In a delightful position 
Oi overlooking a lagoon-like bay. Sheltered situation 
amidst profuse sub-tropical vegetation; a land of 
sunshine and palms. Tastefully furnished and appointed 
exclusive residential hotel. Excellent cuisine. Spacious 
rooms.. Garage. For special winter terms apply: 
Residential Manager, Ship & Castle Hotel, Saint Mawes, 
Cornwall. 





r YORQUAY, —Roslin Hall Hotel. Perfect for late 
holidays. Garage. Phone 2113, Mrs. V. F. Greshain, 





rPYORQUAY.—HYDRO HOTEL.” Daddy Hoie Plain. 
Fully Licensed. First-class. 200 feet above sea. 
A.A. and R.A.C. Tel. : Hydrotel. ’Phone : 2207. 


EFORMED INNS. 


Ask for ae List (2d. post _, 4 170 INNS 
OTELS managed b: 
PEOPLE’S REF RESHMENT HOUSE "ASSOCIA 


TD. 
P.R.H.A., pee, Sr. Grorce’s House, 193 nage 


STREET, W. 
L ON 
CRANSTON CO. HOTELS. 
_High-class unlicensed Hotels. 
IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET, 
KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STRE 
WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, ~ 





DON. 


Hot and cold water in all rooms. Uniform 4 
per person for Bedroom, - Breakfast, Attendance, # 
Bath—November to April—8s. 6d.- Summer‘ 
—April to November—10s. Largely paola 
Clergy and protgareual © classe’. 





oa. ——ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
ideally situated perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere aad 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated Tariff apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 3655. 





q XETER.—ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing 
Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserie. H. & c, 
water & radiators in bedms. Lift. Nt. porter. "Phone 4071, 


NOTNES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart. 
1st class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting, 





shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &c. Gar.’Phone:Totnes 14, 








ONDON KINGSLEY HOTEL 
HART STREET, BLOOMSRURY SQUARE, W.C. 1, 
200 Rooms. Electric Fires in all Bedrooms, | 
Special inclusive terms on application. 





W THERE to Stay in. London.—The Lodge, 1 & 
George’s Square, S.W. 1. Room and Bre 

5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly, With dinner, 6s. 6d 

2 guineas weekly. 
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